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PREFACE, 


To  MY  Readers. 

The  present  Volume  contains  Poems 
new  and  old.  The  former  editions  of  my  little 
books  being  out  of  print,  and  having  a  small 
accumulation  of  unpublished  pieces, — the  fruits  of 
poetic  hours, — I  have  ventured  to  publish  the  whole 
as  one  Volume.  With  the  exception  of  the  first 
Poems,  they  are  printed  in  the  order  in  which  they 
appeared.  Many  of  them  being  my  first  attempts 
at  verse,  it  is  with  considerable  diffidence  that  I 
launch  my  bark  on  the  sea  of  public  opinion. 

At  the  same  time,  let  me  gratefully  acknowledge, 
that  the  generous  welcome  which  my  Friends  and 
the  Public  have  given  to  me  heretofore,  is  enough 
both  to  encourage  me,  and  to  inspire  me  with  hope 
that,  in  appearing  before  them  with  some  new 
contents,  and  in  a  new  dress,  I  shall  not  forfeit  my 
welcome. 

PETER    BURN. 

Brampton,  Carlisle, 
January,  187 1. 
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THE  VILLAGE  FUNERAL. 

'Tis  summer  now  ! — our  many  woods  are  green, — 
The  sky  no  longer  wears  an  angry  frown, 
But  like  a  blushing  girl,  deals  out  her  smiles 
In  lavish  kindness  on  admiring  eyes  : 
Meandering  streams  a-tune  their  notes  to  mirth, 
And  sweetly  join  in  concert  with  the  breeze; 
While,  skimming  o'er  the  blue  ethereal  space 
The  sportive  bee  and  butterfly  are  seen — 
In  bush  and  tree  gay  warblers  vie  in  song, 
And  hill  and  valley  teem  with  golden  flowers. 

'Tis  summer  now  !  and  elfin  winds  a-glee, 

Play  "seek-and-hide"  in  school  and  cottage-home — 

Wiling  the  children  to  the  sunny  lanes. 

And  hoary-hcaded  men  sit  'neath  the  shade 

Of  spreading  elm,  or  of  towering  oak, 

Listening  to  the  music  of  the  day. 

Forgetting,  for  a  while,  that  they  are  old. 

Beautiful  is  summer  !  flower  and  leaf 
Display  the  pcncillings  of  the  hand  Divine, 
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And  bid  us  stay  our  footsteps  and  admire  ! 
The  laden  fields  are  vocal  with  the  praise 
Of  Nature's  God,  whose  name  perfection  is, 
While  falls  upon  the  ear  the  common  song — 
Summer  is  beautiful ! 

'Tis  afternoon  ! 
Hope-gifted  hfe  has  gone  the  sunny  round, 
And  wearied  with  the  pleasures  of  the  way, 
Now  longing,  waits  for  silence  and  repose  ! 
'Tis  afternoon  ! — the  sober  hour  of  day — 
The  wing'd  musicians  harp  on  minor  keys, 
And  move  to  melancholy  the  pensive  soul ! 
Sweeter  and  fainter  fall  the  mellow  notes. 
Like  sobs  that  break  upon  the  ebbing  tide. 

On  yonder  height  that,  towering,  looketh  down. 

Giant-like,  upon  the  neighbouring  hills, 

Is  seen  the  village  church — that  silent  friend, 

That  speaks  a  long  reproof  to  grovelling  souls. 

Inviting  them  to  higher,  holier  aims. 

East  and  west  it  looks  ! — where  sets  and  rises 

The  eternal  sun — a  preacher  true, 

And  sweet  instructor  of  bereaved  hearts — 

A  voice  that  bids  them  watch  the  closing  grave. 

And  calmly  wait  the  resurrection  hour  ! 

The  golden  orb  shines  fair  upon  its  walls, 

And  lingers  long,  spending  its  parting  beams 

In  farewells  to  its  early-greeting  friend. 
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The  church-yard  gate  lies  open  to  the  wind, 

And  with  a  sepulchral  voice  is  crying  "give." 

Answering  to  its  call,  the  wilHng  sexton, 

True  lackey  unto  death,  is  all  alert, 

And  hastes  to  swell  the  multitude  of  graves. 

Death  knows  no  loss  ! — all  seasons  are  for  him  ; 

And  each  a  harvest  yields  unto  his  hands  ; 

Each  hour  he  puts  his  greedy  sickle  in. 

And  morn  and  eve  is  heard  his  "harvest  home." 

One  is  dead  !     Within  the  house  of  mourning* 

Like  the  Israelites  of  old,  assemble 

The  "friends  and  neighbours"  of  the  dear  deceased ; 

And,  standing  round  the  table  freely  spread, 

Partake  in  silence  of  the  plain  repast. 

They  keep  no  passover  ! — speak  not  they 

Of  flight  from  Egypt  to  the  promised  land, 

But  utter :  we  are  travellers  to  the  grave. 

A  dreary  stillness  floods  the  village  street — 
A  prelude  to  the  solemn  march  of  death  ! 
The  children  crowd  together  silent-tongued. 
Their  eyes  bespeaking  wonderment  and  grief; 


*  In  many  of  tlie  small  towns  in  Cumberland  the  custom  of 
"public  funerals"  prevails.  The  parish  clerk,  tollinj;  his  bell 
at  intervals,  invites,  in  melancholy  notes,  the  "friends  and 
neighbours  to  attend"  the  interment  of  the  deceased.  At 
the  house  of  mourning  bread  and  cheese  and  ale  are  placed 
upon  the  tabic,  which  are  partaken  of  by  the  company,  in 
silence. 
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And  old  men  sit  in  loneliness  and  thought, 
Interpreting  the  language  of  the  hour. 

Before  the  cottage  door  the  corpse  is  laid, 

And  friend  and  neighbour  join  in  solemn  song — 

The  village  requeim  for  the  pious  dead  ! 

Sweet  hymn  !  the  vehicle  that  beareth  balm, 

And  comfort  ministers  to  wounded  souls. 

Anon  the  hour  of  separation  comes  ! 

Along  the  silent  street,  with  solemn  tread. 

Pass  mournful  neighbours,  bearing  to  the  tomb 

One  known  and  loved.  True  mourners  they,notpaid, 

"  To  mimic  sorrow  when  the  heart's  not  sad," 

Like  those,  alas  !  who  mourn  the  city's  dead  ; — 

Love  prompts  them  ever  in  this  kindly  act, 

And  well  rewards  them  for  their  free-will  deed. 

Solemn  the  scene,  and  fitting  to  the  hour ! 

Nature  is  mute — a  mourner  seemeth  she  ! 

No  sound  is  heard,  none  save  the  tolling  bell — 

The  heavy  beating  of  her  stricken  heart — 

Awakening  echoes  in  the  breasts  of  men, 

And  these,  in  turn,  dull  echoes  in  the  soul ! 

When,  spelling  out  the  alphabet  of  death. 

Men,  trembling,  read  that  they  are  mortal  too. 

The  long  procession  makes  a  palsied  stand 

On  ground  that  parts  the  living  from  the  dead  ; 

The  grave  is  reached — the  funeral  service  read, 

The  precious  seed  committed  to  the  earth, 

And  mourners  homeward  wend  witli  bleeding  hearts. 
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And  mourners  homeward  wend  !  to  miss,  perchance, 
A  mother's  voice,  that  welcom'd  to  repose,— 
A  sister  or  a  brother's  soft  "  good  night,' ' — 
A  father's  kiss,  in  sorrow's  school  to  sit, 
And  learn  what  it  is  to  be  alone. 
And  friends  disperse;  some  sad  and  slow,  and  some 
With  step  and  mien  that  speak  forgetfulness : 
There  are,  who  flee  advance  of  solemn  thoughts, 
And  give  to  gaiety,  a  welcome  hand. 

An  hour  has  pass'd  !  again  the  village  wears 
Its  wonted  smile  :  light  hearted  youth  rings  out 
Its  merry  laugh  upon  the  open  green. 
And  old  men,  only,  sit  and  muse  on  death, — 
That  mighty  chief  that  takes  us  unaware, 
Shoots  forth  his  darts  with  no  uncertain  aim, 
And  robs  our  homes  of  those  we  least  can  spare. 

A  Father  dies  !  and  who  can  tell  the  loss, 
Sustained  by  those  who  bear  that  parent's  name  ! 
The  strong  protector  of  the  fold  is  gone, 
And  follows  swift  the  scattering  of  the  flock. 
Now  home  is  desolate  !  the  mystic  cord, 
That  bound  in  one  the  family,  is  snapp'd, 
And,  like  the  fabled  bundle,  one  by  one 
Become  a  ruin  'neath  some  tyrant  hand  : 
The  mother  for  a  time  maintains  her  ground, 
And  wards  awhile  the  blows  misfortune  wields ; 
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But  she  at  length  succumbs  to  nature's  rule, 
And  joins  her  partner  in  the  land  of  graves. 

Night  calls  to  sleep  ! — not  all  obey  the  voice, — 
The  day  has  left  a  question  some  would  solve  : — 
"  Man  giveth  up  the  ghost,  and  where  is  he  ?" 
The  midnight  hour  gives  impulse  unto  thought, 
And  in  the  narrow  way,  the  key  is  found 
That  opens  unto  them  the  mystery. 
And  there  are  those,  alas  !  who  shirk  the  task ! — 
Creatures  who  in  the  crowd  put  on  the  man, 
But  play  the  coward  when  alone  with  God  ! 

Night  calls  to  sleep  ! — we  harken,  and  in  dreams, 
"Attend"  again  the  village  funeral. 
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And  this  his  task, — tlie  noble  born, — the  son 
Belov'd  !  a  hired  feeder  of  the  swine 
That  range  at  will  the  barren  fields  among, 
Denied  the  very  husks  the  herd  do  eat. 
Poor  Prodigal  how  lost ! — to  hope  how  lost ! 
How  drear  unto  his  soul  the  stranger's  land  ! 
He  knoweth  not  for  him  are  wakeful  eyes, 
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Forgiveness,  and  a  welcome  kind  and  true ! 
Else  would  he  stand  erect — shake  off  his  fears, 
And  be  again  superior  to  the  crowd. 

The  sun  hath  set  behind  the  western  hills  ! — 
And,  dress'd  in  ashen  garb,  the  widow'd  earth 
Now  mourns  her  absent  lord  with  many  tears ; 
The  nodding  flowers,  sweet  offspring  of  his  care, 
Have  closed  their  eyes  to  sleep  away  their  grief, — 
And  twinkling  stars  beguile  the  dreary  hours. 
In  silent  whisperings  of  the  day's  decease. 

It  is  the  evening  of  the  seventh  day  ! — 

The  day  of  rest — the  Elim  of  the  heart — 

The  garden  in  the  wilderness  of  days, 

And  yielding  to  the  soul  enduring  good, — 

For  God  has  bless'd  this  day  and  hallowed  it. 

O  day  of  days  !  thy  closing  hours  how  sweet ! 

The  moments  in  their  passage  whisper  peace, 

And  to  the  troubl'd  soul  a  calmness  give. 

O  holy  voice,  that  calls  the  heart  away 

From  toil  and  loss, — that  woos  the  truant  thoughts, 

And  leads  to  meditation  and  repose. 

The  lone  one  sleeps, — and  sleeping  dreams  of  home, — 
That  paradise  to  infancy  and  youth  ! — 
Dreameth  anon  that  Paradise  regained — 
Lives  o'er  again  the  blissful  hours  of  yore, — 
Receives  the  morning  and  the  evening  kiss — 
And  answers  to  the  happy  name  of  son  : 
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The  night  steals  on — the  Prodigal  awakes, 
And  finds  himself  a  slave  in  far-off  lands  ; 
Yet  sweet  the  influence  of  that  Sabbath  dream  ! 
The  home — the  love — the  welcome  and  the  kiss, 
Like  visitors  angelic,  come  and  go, 
And  call  the  youthful  wanderer  to  himself: — 
"  My  Father  lives,  and  living  lives  to  love  !" 
The  happy  thought — the  heaven-directed  seed, 
Takes  ready  root  and  genders  into  life. 
Behold  him  now !  the  flashing  eye  bespeaks 
His  honesty  of  purpose,  and  his  vow, 
"  I  will  arise  and  go  to  my  Father," — 
Uttered  in  the  fulness  of  his  heart, 
Finds  echo  in  the  spacious  vault  of  heaven  : — 
He  looks  the  rising  sun  full  in  the  face, 
And  lightly  Jakes  the  certain  path  to  peace. 


An  old  man  lives  !  His  stately  mansion  stands 
Surrounded  by  the  beautiful  of  earth — 
Towers  above  the  proud  and  verdant  hills — 
And  speaks  of  plenty  to  the  passer-by. 
Ample  his  fortune  ! — yet  the  old  man  weeps, 
And  loads  the  passing  zephyrs  with  his  sighs, 
Refusing  to  be  comforted  ! — his  son. 
His  youngest  son — the  Prodigal  "  is  not," 
And  what  to  him  the  beauty  and  the  power  ! 
Till  he  returns,  he  lives  to  grieve  and  hope, 
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For  silent  is  the  music  of  his  heart — 
The  absent  one  alone  can  wake  its  chords. 

Love  wearies  not — hopes  on  and  patient  waits 
The  rising  and  the  setting  of  the  sun  ! — 
Numbers  the  winged  hours  as  they  pass, 
And  counts  them  gain  unto  its  darling  plans. 
Behold  the  Father  at  his  wonted  task, 
Piercing  the  misty  distance,  open  armed, 
As  though  expectant  of  his  son's  return  ! 
Gazing  he  sees,  a  long  Avay  off,  in  rags, 
One  weary,  bending  towards  the  open  gate  ; 
A  look  sufficeth !  he  descries  his  son — 
Runs — falls  upon  his  neck  and  kisses  him  ! 
The  Prodigal's  confession,  "  I  have  sinned," 
Is  sweetly  silenced  by  the  Father's,  "  bring." 
The  best  robe  adorns  the  wanderer  now ! 
The  regal  ring  is  on  his  finger  placed, — 
.Shoes  are  on  his  feet — kill'd  the  fatted  calf, 
And  rings  the  song  of  love  upon  the  hills — 
"  Eat  and  be  merry,  my  son  was  dead  and 
Is  alive  again — was  lost  and  is  found  !" 
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"  To-morrow !"  That  night  could  not  the  king  sleep ! 

The  airy  goddess  flees  the  royal  home, 

And  leaves  the  monarch  bafflled  in  pursuit. 

"  To-morrow,"  utters  Haman  to  himself, 

"  Base  Mordecai  shall  the  gallows  grace, 

And  after  him  shall  all  his  people  die." 

His  words  are  idle,  and  but  mock  himself; 

For  unto  Abram's  God  the  prayer  has  gone. 

And  sworn  is  Omnipotence  to  defend. 

See  now,  the  opening  hour  that  works  redress, 

That  brings  salvation  unto  Israel ! 

The  King  would  sleep  in  deep  forgetfulness 

Of  right  or  wrong — reward  or  punishment — 

But  kings  are  active  to  Jehovah's  will, 

And  live  but  to  fulfil  his  purposes. 

Honour  attends  the  steps  of  Haman  !  might 
Is  in  his  hands,  and  Ahasuerus,  King 
Of  mighty  provinces,  stretching  afar, 
Moves  in  obedience  to  his  high  behest ; 
Great  is  his  name — greater  still  his  glory, — 
But  therewith  t'  unrest  of  the  selfish  soul, 
That  seeks  the  worship  and  the  fear  of  man  ; 
Vain  are  his  riches  to  his  peace  of  mind, 
His  honour  and  his  glory,  all  are  vain, — 
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This  the  one  language  of  his  life  and  heart : 
Till  Mordecai  at  the  palace  gate 
Due  reverence  pays — bows  at  his  approach, 
The  added  glory  is  but  added  pain. 

The  heart  of  Haman,  like  the  ocean  toils  ! 
Mov'd  by  the  ruling  passion  of  his  life, 
He  rises  in  the  hey-day  of  his  power — 
Strikes  wildly  out  upon  the  spreading  land, 
And  maketh  desolation  in  his  course. 
The  ocean  hath  its  bounds  !  there  is  a  hand 
That  holds  at  check  the  passions — overrules, 
And  brings  to  nought  the  ill  designs  of  men. 

The  plot  of  Haman  prospers.     The  mandate 
Written  in  the  name  of  King  Ahasuerus, 
And  seal'd  with  the  king's  seal, — decreeing 
Death  unto  the  Jewish  people,  speedeth 
Throughout  the  land,  and  consternation  reigns  : 
And  there  is  great  mourning  among  the  Jews, 
Mordecai  cries  with  a  bitter  cry — 
Cover'd  with  sackcloth  and  ashes — comes 
Even  unto  the  King's  gate  lamenting. 

Esther  the  Queen  is  grieved,  and  raiment  sends 
To  Mordecai.     To  the  messenger 
He  breathes  his  sorrows,  and  entreats  the  Queen 
To  pay  regard — devote  herself  to  bring 
Deliverance  to  his  trodden,  weeping  race — 
Bade  her  remeniber  of  what  land  she  came, 
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That  for  this  end  it  might  be  God  had  raised 
The  captive  maiden  to  the  royal  home ; 
FaiUng  her  part,  God  would  deliverance  bring 
By  other  hands,  and  then,  alas  !  would  come 
Destruction  to  herself  and  to  her  house. 

To  Mordecai,  the  Queen  gave  answer : — 
"  Assemble  the  Jews  present  in  Shushan, 
And  fast  ye  for  me,  neither  eat  nor  drink 
Three  days,  night  nor  day,  I  also  will  fast !" 
Obedient  to  the  voice,  united  prayer 
Unto  the  King  of  Kings  ascends — 'tis  heard  ! 
A  weeping  seed  time  waits  a  harvest  song. 

The  plot  of  Haman  prospers  !  day  and  night 
Brings  glory  to  his  house ;  yet  the  canker 
Rankles  in  his  breast, — the  Jew  bows  not. 
And  long  contempt  breeds  malice  in  his  heart. 
Thus  lives  the  man,  and  purposes  the  while  : — 
"  Death  shall  remove  the  viper  from  my  path, 
To-morrow,  Mordecai  shall  be  hung, 
And  happiness  be  won  unto  my  soul." 

That  night  could  not  Ahasuerus,  the  King,  sleep  : 
Wearied  at  length,  he  leaves  his  downy  couch, 
And  seeks  refreshment  in  the  chronicles ; — 
Reading  therein,  the  doings  of  past  days 
Are  brought  to  view, — and  in  their  lengthcn'd  train 
A  near  escape  from  death'; — the  saviour  of  the  king. 
A  Jew,  a  keeper  of  the  palace  gate, 
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Nam'd  Mordecai ;  he  unto  the  Queen 
Reveal'd  the  ill  intents  of  wicked  men, 
And  thus  secured  the  safety  of  the  King. 
Gratitude  'wakened  in  the  royal  breast, 
And  conscience  whisper'd  of  his  cold  neglect, 
Unhonoured  Mordecai  had  remained  ; 
But  now,  with  honest  and  impassion'd  zeal, 
He  longs  to  recompense  the  slighted  friend. 

Upon  the  silence  of  the  hour,  a  step — 
The  step  of  Haman — echoes,  and  the  King 
Summonses  his  counseller  to  his  side. 
Burning  with  hatred  towards  Mordecai, 
Waiting  the  day  that  he  might  vent  his  spleen, 
Haman  had  sought  the  King.     "What  shall  be  done 
To  him  whom  the  King  delights  to  honour  T 
Startles  his  ear,  and  fires  his  selfish  heart, 
For  who  'mong  men  so  honour'd  as  himself? 
Thus  reasons  he,  and  speaks  his  great  desire : — 
"  Let  the  royal  apparel  of  the  King, 
And  the  horse  that  the  King  rideth  upon. 
Be  brought  unto  the  man ;  and  on  his  head 
Let  the  crown-royal  of  the  King  be  placed  ; 
And  one  of  the  King's  most  noble  princes 
Go  before  him  through  the  streets,  proclaiming  : — 
Thus  shall  it  be,  to  the  man  whom  the  King 
Delighteth  to  honour  !"  Then  said  Ahasuerus  : — 
"  Make  haste,  and  this  do  to  Mordecai !" 
Humbled  to  the  dust — wounded  to  the  heart — 
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Early  call'd  to  honour  whom  he  hated, 

He  ends  his  task  with  sorrow  and  with  shame. 

That  day  Haman  falls  !  and  INIordecai 
Rises  in  the  kingdom  of  Ahasuerus — 
On  the  gallows  raised  for  Mordecai, 
He  himself  is  hung,  and  the  Jews  have  rest. 


ALIVE  TO  THE  PRESENT— DEAD  TO 
THE  FUTURE. 

Many  years  ago  the  writer  heard  a  minister  make  reference 
to  a  lieathen  nation  whose  custom  it  was  annually  to  elect 
their  king,  who,  at  the  expiration  of  the  year,  suffered  death. 
Whether  the  gentleman  gave  it  as  a  fact,  or  mere  supposition, 
he  is  unable  to  say. 

"  The  King  to  death  ! "  startles  the  drowsy  air, 
And  wakes  the  sleeping  inmates  of  the  glen  ; 
Tale-tale  echo  to  the  gossiping  hills 
Repeats  the  words,  in  soft  and  solemn  tones. 
And,  following  the  savage  shouts  of  men, 
The  plaintive  melodies  of  morning  come. 
'Tis  early  morn  !     Waiting  the  rising  sun, 
The  fever'd  multitude  impatient  stand  ! 
Already  dawns  the  hey-day  of  the  year — 
The  day  of  coronation  and  of  death  : 
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The  King  must  die — the  contract  must  be  met — 
The  life  be  given  for  the  year  of  good  ! 
And  now  they  wait  the  hour  that  brings  him  forth, 
Like  bloodhounds  panting  for  their  certain  prey, — 
Not  keener  sought  the  Jew  his  pound  of  flesh. 

The  Sun  appears,  in  spotless  garments  clad, 
And  priest-like  moves  among  the  reverent  hills, 
And  from  his  sparkling  censer  offers  up 
The  mists,  as  incense,  to  the  bounteous  skies ; 
The  feather'd  tribe  unite,  a  joyous  choir, 
And  all  things  speak  of  Paradise  but  man. 

"The  King  to  death  ! "     And  hastening  to  the  grove, 

The  teeming  populace  pass  quickly  on. 

Behold  the  man  !     'Tis  he  who  gave  himself 

A  kingdom  to  obtain — to  live  and  rule — 

To  bask  beneath  the  glories  of  a  throne, — 

A  monarch  for  a  year,  and  then  to  die! 

The  present  good  to  him  was  recompense 

For  all  beyond — the  pain  !  the  death  !  the  gloom  ! 

The  end  has  come — the  new  year  makes  demand  ! 

There  is  a  sorrow  in  the  hour ; — the  breeze 

Kissing  the  spot  is  pregnant  with  reproof, 

But  all  unheard  ! — the  "still  small  voice"  within 

And  loud  appeals  without — self  reigns  supreme. 

The  crowds  advance  !  the  cry  is  still — "  to  death  !" 

Above  the  tumult,  lo  !  the  victim  stands 

A  rock  amid  the  ocean — motionless  ! 
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So  soon  to  die  ! — so  wedded  unto  life  ! — 

Yet  well  equipp'd  to  battle  with  the  foe  ! 

It  comes  not  with  surprise  ;  he  saw  his  doom, 

And  made  himself  acquainted  with  the  hour  ; 

Long  hath  he  been  familiar  with  despair, 

Now,  thoughts  of  extirpation,  give  a  bliss 

Untasted  in  his  bitter  closing  days  : 

He  courts  the  greedy  flame  ! — Death  is  the  friend 

That  stills  the  tantalizing  voice  of  life, 

And  speaks  defiance  to  the  threats  of  men. 

Bound  to  the  stake — wrapped  in  his  royal  robes, 

He  seals  the  nation's  compact  with  his  blood, 

And  leaves  to  other  hands  to  grasp  the  crown. 


THE  LOGIC  OF  CROWS. 

Many  a  year  ago  : 
(The  story  is  told  by  a  learned  crow, 
Who  scratched  the  account  with  able  claw 
Upon  the  leaf  of  an  evergreen  ; 
He  loved  to  chronicle  what  had  been. 
What  he  with  his  wakeful  eyes  had  seen, 
The  meddlesome,  crafty  crow.) 
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Many  a  year  ago, 

(So  writes  the  crow) 

Was  a  meeting  of  birds — 

All  kinds  of  birds  ; — 
They  hovered  in  flocks  around  the  steeple, 
Where  hang  the  bells  that  summon  the  people 

From  wordly  cares 

To  psalms  and  prayers ; 
But  cared  not  they 

For  solemn  airs ; 
They  flew  that  way 
Because  the  steeple  was  gloriously  high, 
Because  no  fowler  e'er  ventured  nigh. 
The  half-way  house  betwixt  earth  and  sky, 


O  thoughtful  birds 


Birds  of  a  feather 
Flock  together, 

To  favour  the  meeting 
'Twas  sunny  weather — 

To  favour  the  meeting 
The  bells  called  heather — 

Harebells — bluebells — 
Tinkled  together  ; 
Each  able  bird  heard 
The  summoning  word. 
And  came  with  accord. 
With  not  a  wrong  feather — 
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Came  that  day  to  the  special  meeting, 
And  there  was  many  a  friendly  greeting 
Of  friendly  birds. 

In  that  goodly  crowd  are  chattering  birds, 
Restless,  chirping,  ignorant  birds. 
Crushing,  drowning  the  chairman's  words — 

For  softly  he  speaks  ! 
The  while  the  listening  high-born  lords 

Upturn  their  cheeks, 

Or  rather  their  beaks, 
To  catch  the  sense  of  his  flowery  words. 

"  I  rise  at  your  call  my  brother  birds, 

And  hope  tliat  you 

Will  hear  mc  through 
With  all  the  patience  that  'cometh  birds. 

"  We  meet,  dear  sirs, 
As  all  of  you  know, 
Both  jackdaw  and  crow. 
To  talk  of  the  thing 
That  closely  lies 
To  each  one's  breast. 
(He  shuts  his  eyes. 
His  Hst'ners  follow 
The  same  with  sighs.) 
To  talk  of  the  thing 
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That  closely  lies 
To  each  one's  breast — 
The  making  more  cosy 
Our  much-loved  nest." 

"Our  nest, 

Not  a  small  one, 
At  best 

Is  a  cold  one, 
And  not  near  so  snug  as  it  might  be. 
Though  better  than  others  it  may  be, 
And  yet, 

Though  exalted, 
Is  yet 
To  be  faulted ; 
To  seek  its  improvement  are  met  we. 

"  It  seemeth  to  me 

That  birds  should  agree 
In  helping  each  other, — 
Should  summon  each  feather, 
Each  sister  and  brother 

Of  hedge-row  and  tree. 

"  I  think  one  and  all. 
Both  great  bird  and  small, 
Should  answer  the  call 

By  bringing  a  feather, 

Or  something  or  other, 
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To  help  to  improve 
The  place  that  we  love — 
Our  lofty  Crow  HalL 

"  Instead  of  the  twigs, 

The  soil  and  the  clay, 
The  stubble  from  rigs, 

The  pea-straw  and  hay  ; 
Some  moss  and  some  down 
You  surely  must  own, 
Would  make  them  much  better, - 
And  really  much  fitter. 
For  jackdaws  and  crows." 

At  this  there's  a  twitter 

And  scratching  of  claws  ; 
The  twitter  most  bitter 

Is  met  by  "  caws,  caws." 
But  word-shots  "  a  hitter" 

Are  shot  at  the  crows, 
Small  birds  down-twitter 

The  crows  and  jackdaws. 

Up  jumps  a  little 

Despicable  sparrow. 
Akin  to  that  fellow 

Who  shot  with  an  arrow 
Red-breasted  robin — 

The  cold-hearted  fellow 
That  murdered  cock-robin. 
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What  think  you  he  uttered 
As  proudly  he  fluttered 

His  two  little  wings  1 
"  You  must  think  we  sparrows 
Are  semi-rocked  fellows — 

Are  soft-headed  things. 

"  We  pooh-pooh  the  movement — 
The  crow-nest  improvement, 

And  sparrows  in  this  are  not  single  : 
Your  logic,  your  brass, 
Don't  easily  pass, 

It  beareth  the  counterfeit  jingle." 

A  great  deal  of  shouting 

Was  heard  and  much  clamour, 
And  there  was  much  "  spouting," 

But  one  yellow-hammer 
Beat  them  all  hollow ; 

A  spruce  Httle  fellow 

With  feathers  so  yellow. 
He  spoke  like  a  lawyer  ! 
With  craft  of  a  sawyer 

He  handled  his  words — 
Slowly,  yet  surely, 

Plied  he  his  words ; 
Cutting  severely, 

The  hearts  of  the  birds — 

The  black-coated  birds. 
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The  proud-breasted  fellow, 
In  music  most  mellow 

Warbled  these  words — 

JMemorial  words — 

To  high-born  lords — 

Hope-blighting  words  : — 
"  I  wish  you  to  know 

(And  I  speak  for  the  rest), 
Not  a  feather  shall  go 

From  wing  or  from  breast, 
To  feather  the  nest 

Of  jackdaw  or  crow." 

And  there  was  a  twitter — 

A  twitter  most  bitter ; 
The  like  of  it  never  was  known, 

It  shook  the  old  steeple 

And  startled  the  people — 
The  twitter,  "  Each  feathers  his  own." 

And  there  was  much  laughing 

That  day,  and  much  chaffing. 
And  there  was  much  flapping  of  wing. 

And  there  was  much  croaking, 

And  boisterous  talking, 
But  all  was  forgot  in  the  spring. 
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I  heard,  or  read,  what  now  I  pen  : 
I  give  it  unto  reading  men  : — 

Upon  a  time, 
A  diUgent  philosopher 

At  study  wrought, 

Till  mind  grew  thought, 
As  fragile  quite  as  gossamer, 

Though  yet  sublime. 

"  Professors,  great  men,  not  a  few 

Of  every  class,  of  every  hue, 

Pve  known  in  life,  but  never  knew 

A  one  of  Signs." 
Thus  to  himself  the  scholar  spoke. 
And  with  his  words  his  ardour  'woke, 
When  quick  and  aptly  stroke  on  stroke, 

He  penn'd  these  lines  : — 

"  To  every  university 

In  this  our  land,  great  Germany, 

I  write  for  information  ; 
Is  there  (I'm  sure  there  must  be  such, 
For  such  an  one  I  am  in  search), 
A  sign-professor,  poor  or  rich, 

In  this  our  favour'd  nation  1 " 
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But  came  there  answer  no  !  no  !  no  ! 
Enough  to  strike  his  spirits  low, 
But  zeal  can  brave  a  harder  blow — 

It  only  brought  vexation. 
To  England's  king  he  quickly  wrote, 
Of  him  the  little  favour  sought, 
And  in  due  time  the  postman  brought 

Unto  his  expectation — 

A  letter ;  and  in  it  was  writ, 
What  set  his  heart  a  pit,  pat,  pit. 

"We  have,"  it  ran, 

"  A  learned  man, 

"  A  man  who  can  interpret  signs — 

"  A  talented  professor, 

"Of  wisdom  a  possessor." 

With  many  thanks  and  many  words, 
Which  to  the  king  are  many  swords, 

The  German  writes  to  England — 
Politely  stating,  he  anon, 
Would  gladly  take^'occasion, 
To  meet  with  England's  honour'd  one, 

In  mystic  conversation. 

The  king  who  wrote  from  pride  of  heart, 

Regrets  his  little  folly ; 
The  dread  of  censure  makes  him  smart. 

And  gives  him  melancholy. 
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Necessity,  the  writers  tell, 

Is  mother  of  invention ; 
The  king,  assisted  by  her  spell. 

Makes  good  his  foul  pretension. 

To  Scotland's  universities 

He  writes — "  Are  ye  possessors 
Of  human  curiosities, 

Now  labelled  sign-professors?" 
Now  Scotland  vies  with  England  still 

In  pride,  conceit,  and  banter. 
It  gives  the  king  his  vended  pill. 
And  boxes  it  instanter  : — 
"  We  have,"  it  ran, 
"  A  learned  man, 

"  A  man  v/ho  can  interpret  signs — 
"  A  talented  professor, 
"  Of  wisdom  a  possessor." 

The  German  lands  in  London  town — 

His  gracious  sovereign  visits, 
And  with  the  man  of  sign-renown 

And  interview  solicits. 
The  king  addresses  curio 

In  language  rather  witty  : — 
"  Wisdom  is  not  in  London  town. 

But  Edinburgh  city." 
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Away  he  rides  in  gilded  chaise, 
Through  England  o'er  the  border, 

Like  one  who  runs  the  sun  a  race, 
Or  serves  a  demon's  order. 

At  length  the  hall  of  wisdom's  found. 

By  i^alisade  defended, 
And  German  treads  the  hallow'd  ground, 

By  college  caps  attended. 

How  often  idle  words  and  deeds 
Fall  to  the  ground  like  little  seeds. 

Unheeded  in  their  falling  ; 
But  in  an  hour  they  reappear. 
And  weird-like  their  tall  shadows  rear, 

Our  inmost  soul  appalling. 

In  Scotland's  university. 

Are  hearts  in  great  perplexity, 

The  future  sadly  grieving  : 
The  message  wafted  to  the  king — 
Those  idle  words  their  shadows  fling. 

And  retribution's  nearing. 

But  by  away  they  reckon  not, 

An  accident  most  lucky, 
Escape  is  brought  unto  the  spot, 

And  coward  hearts  grow  plucky. 
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Old  Tom,  a  cobbler,  by  trade. 

One-eyed,  but  sharp  and  witty, 
Won  fame  and  money,  it  is  said. 

In  Edinburgh  city. 

It  chanced  that  Tom  had  odds  and  ends 
To  work  up  for  his  learned  friends — 

Their  shoes  required  mending ; 
Since  he  on  college  aid  depends, 

Behold  him  thither  wending. 

Arriving  there,  he  hears  the  chime 
Of  college  clock,  that  calleth  "Time" 

To  those  equipped  for  battle  ; 
To  men  who  fight,  but  not  for  crime. 

Who  meet  as  men,  not  cattle. 

He  sees  the  gilded  chaise  and  crowd — 
Hears  voices  ringing  quick  and  loud, 

And  seeing — listening,  wonders ; 
But  told  the  cause,  and  feeling  proud, 

He  on  his  old  shoes  thunders. 

And  cries,  "  Hurrah  !  for  Scotland  O, 
For  she  can  ower  England  crow. 

She  taks  the  lead  o'  knowledge ; 
And  gaily  can  the  gauntlet  throw 

To  onie  schule  or  college  !  " 

Old  Tom's  extempore  song  of  pride 
Upon  the  air  had  scarcely  died, 
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When,  hurrying  through  the  college  hall, 
Were  students,  tutors,  one  and  all, 
Who  to  the  cobbler's  observation. 
Appeared  in  serious  conversation. 

Like  "peeping  Tom,"  of  Coventry, 
Tom's  bump  is  curiosity, 
Bordering  on  audacity  ; 
He  peers  into  the  secrecy 
Of  Edina's  university, 
And  they  in  all  sincerity, 
Unfold  to  him  in  brevity 
The  cause  of  their  perplexity. 

"  Dress  me,"  says  he,  "  in  cap  and  gown, 
And  I'll  engage  the  German  clown, 

And  give  him  satisfaction  ! " 
"  We  will,"  they  cry,  "  and  here's  a  crown, 

To  strengthen  the  transaction," 

The  cobbler,  donn'd  in  cap  and  gown, 
Into  a  private  room  is  shown, 
Where  German  has  already  gone  ; 
And  now  we  leave  these  two  alone, 
And  try  our  rhyming  powers  anon. 
To  make  their  conversation  known — 
The  conversation  carried  on, 

Without  articulation, 
A  language  which  we  freely  own 

Admits  of  speculation. 
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The  mystic  conference  at  an  end, 

They  gather  round  the  German  friend, 

Anxious  to  know,  as  who  would  not, 

The  sequel  to  their  idle  plot, 

"  You  ought,"  spake  he,  "  to  feel  quite  proud 

Of  your  professor,  and  aloud 

Should  sound  his  praise  throughout  the  earth, 

That  men  might  reverence  his  worth  ; 

Alone,  and  in  our  robes  of  state, 

We  sat  in  silence,  when  I  ate 

An  apple  this  great  truth  to  tell, 

That  by  it  our  first  parents  fell. 

Wrong' d  the  good-giver  of  their  breath. 

And  fell  to  ignomy  and  death. 

"  Then  your  professor  took  of  bread, 
To  show  our  souls  by  Christ  are  fed, 
That  He  the  'bread  of  life'  was  given, 
To  save  and  fit  our  souls  for  Heaven ; 
I  from  my  fingers  counted  one. 
To  show  ONE  God  and  one  alone; 
He  held  me  two,  my  wonder  won. 
He  owed  a  Father  and  a  Son  ; 
I  counted  fingers  one,  two,  three, 
That  he  might  thus  three  persons  see, 
But  he  again  in  wisdom  shone — 
His  closed  hand  express'd  them  one. 
And  preach'd  a  blessed  Trinity." 
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To  Edina's  sham  professor  now 

They  turn,  and  ask  the  question  :  "  How 

Judge  you,  Tom,  of  Mr.  Sign  V 

"  The  fool  deserves  '  the  cat  o'  nine ;' 

You'd  scarcely  introduced  the  cheat, 

Till  he  began  to  stare  and  eat, 

With  countenance  that  plainly  said — 

'  You  can't  come  this,  you  northern  blade  V 

When  from  my  coat  a  crust  I  took, 

And  ate,  and  gave  a  knowing  look. 

When  lo  !  he  held  a  finger  high, 

Hinting  I'd  got  but  one  eye. 

My  hand  the  work  of  tongue  could  do. 

And  told  my  one  was  worth  his  two  ; 

He  uttered,  by  his  fingers  three, 

Only  three  eyes  between  us  be  ; 

But  my  clench'd  fist  spake  not  in  vain, 

The  booby  fail'd  to  come  again." 

Readers,  the  books  which  crowd  our  shelves, 
Their  utterance  have  within  ourselves. 
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THE  CITY  FOP  AND  COUNTRY   CLOWN. 

Throughout  Society  we  see 
Quaint  specimens  of  humanity, 
In  contrast  with  the  common  Hfe — 
David  and  Gohah  in  the  strife  : 
From  out  the  many,  there  are  two 
We  single  out  for  cahn  review, — 
Two  opposites,  we  put  them  down, — 
The  City  Fop  and  Country  Clown ; — 
One,  fashion's  zealous  devotee. 
Conceited,  aping  "  Quality," — 
The  other  fleeing  all  advance, 
Embracing  sloth  and  ignorance. 

It  happened  "  once  upon  a  time," 
(Pardon  the  writer  and  his  rhyme  !) 
Two  creatures,  such  as  we  have  nam'd. 
Great  'mong  their  kind,  and  greatly  fam'd, 
Had  business  at  a  certain  place. 
And  met  together  face  to  face. 

Gent  would-be-something,  alias  Queer, 
The  City  Fop  was  "  ([uite  a  dear  !" 
(To  use  a  feminine  expression — 
The  language  of  the  world  of  fashion.) 
"  First-class,  got  up"  appearance  smart, 
He  stood  a  specimen  of  art, — 
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Unlike  the  Lord  in  gilded  van, 
Who  wrote  "  Nine  tailors  make  a  man  !" 
He  utter'd  by  his  dress  and  air : — 
"  The  Tailor  and  the  Milliner  !" 


Hodge  Easy  was  in  look  and  dress, 
A  splendid  human  wilderness  ! 
With  uncomb'd  head  and  unwash'd  face. 
He  pass'd  through  life  Avith  snail-like  pace 
Yet  'mong  his  friends,  'twas  understood. 
He  earn'd  an  honest  livelihood, — 
If  slow  his  step,  and  near  his  leisure, 
His  wants  were  suited  to  the  measure  ! 


Lord  Stout,  had  sold  to  Squire  Bitter, 

A  pig  the  choicest  of  a  litter, 

Hodge,  to  remove  it  was  "  the  man," 

And  for  its  transit  left  to  plan  : 

'Twas  hinted  that  the  horse  and  cart, 

Would  do  the  business  very  smart ; 

But  then  the  beast  would  be  to  yoke, 

And  that  to  Easy  was  no  joke ; 

"  The  horse  could  take  it," — that  was  bother, 

He'd  neither  have  the  one  nor  t'other, 

But  put  it  safely  in  a  sack. 

And  carry  it  upon  his  back. 
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He  Stalks  across  the  farm  yard, 
And  suits  the  action  to  the  word ; 
We  leave  him  at  his  pleasant  labour, 
And  look  upon  our  dashing  neighbour. 

Gent  Would-be-something,  had  left  town, 

On  "  private  business"  of  his  own ; 

It  matters  not  what  that  might  be — 

We  see  him  in  the  country, 

And  what  a  sight !  The  people  stare, 

Like  new-penn'd  cattle  at  a  fair. 

And  tattling  neighbours,  neighbours  summon, 

To  see  the  sight  to  them  uncommon  : 

They  eyed  him  well  from  head  to  foot, 

Noticed  his  coat  of  "  Paris  Cut !" 

Boots  and  trowsers,  hat  and  vest. 

Were  made  in  style  the  very  best ; 

Not  dress  alone  attention  took  ! 

He  swung  a  cane  with  silver  hook — 

Threw  clouds  of  smoke  into  the  air, — 

Sported  "  a  nobby  head  of  hair," — 

Exhibited  a  "  massive  ring" 

On  finger,  fond  of  lingering. 

Around  moustache  of  witching  curl. 

In  style  of  that  which  tops  a  squirrel. 

The  little  folk  were  "  quite  at  sea," 
In  guessing  what  Gent  Queer  could  be  : 
Viewing  his  face,  they  show  surprise. 
For  nought  is  seen  but  nose  and  eyes ; 
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But  now  he  yawns  !  and  from  beneath 
His  rich  moustache  gleam  pearly  teeth, 
And  cries  a  youngster,  quite  uncouth  : — 
"  See  mother  he  has  got  a  mouth  !" 

Just  then  comes  Hodge  along  the  road, 
Bearing  aloft  his  precious  load  ! 
Gent  takes  a  turn  to  leave  the  place, 
And  meet  the  worthies  face  to  face. 
Foreign  to  self,  the  curious  pair, 
See  that  in  each  to  make  them  stare  : 
Hodge  whistl'd,  bent  on  drowning  Boreas, 
And  pig  joined  heartily  in  the  chorus, 
Gent  saw  and  heard  in  wonderment, 
And  cried,  "  a  novel  instrument," 
The  clown,  with  open  mouth  survey'd 
The  last  production  of  the  Trade ; 
And  dandy,  not  much  liking  that. 
Demands  :  "  What  are  you  staring  at  f 
"  Leaking  at  thee  as  thou  may  see," 
Says  Hodge  with  rude  audacity. 
Further  the  conversation  ran  : — 
"  I'd  have  you  know  my  country-man. 
Simple  and  vulgar  though  you  be. 
You  shall  not  stand  and  stare  at  me  !" 
But  Clown  not  willing  to  "  knock  under" 
Gave  answer  with  a  voice  of  thunder : 
*'  I  will  leak  at  the'  and  the  pig 
"  Shall  leak  and  see  a  city  prig  ! " 
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And  suiting  action  to  the  word, 

He  lowers  the  sack  and  cuts  the  cord, 

When  lucky  Swinie,  half-way  out, 

In  dignity  up-turns  his  snout ; 

And  laughing  Hodge  with  manners  big 

Thundering  cries  : — "  Leak  at  him  pig  !" 


"DEAR  BOUGHT  AND  FAR-FETCHED 
GOOD  FOR  LADIES." 

Nature  loves  change,  and  writers  tell, 

Irregularities  are  well ; — 

Reason,  that  staunch  tea-total  men, 

Would  be  the  better  now  and  then, 

Of  Bass  or  Alsop's  noted  brew, 

"  Old  Tom,"  "  Cognac,"  or  "  Mountain  dew" 

Nay,  go  as  far,  the  sin  to  double. 

As  to  suggest  a  real  fuddle  : 

However  much  the  sobex*  portion. 

May,  "throw  cold  water"  on  the  notion, 

They  cannot  doubt  a  single  moment, 

That  Vice  Versa  works  improvement. 

The  subject,  though  a  novel  one. 
Has  yet  its  pleaders  "  pro"  and  "  con" 
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Each,  man  their  cause  with  language  eager, 
Their  arguments  not  few  nor  meagre, 
We  leave  them  at  their  pleasant  clatter, 
And  turn  our  thoughts  to  other  matter. 

There  liv'd  in  Edinburgh  town, 
A  Lady  who  had  won  renown. 
For  costly  dress,  and  gay  display. 
Of  whom  the  neighbours  used  to  say, 
That  from  a  passion  deeply  rooted. 
Within  her  breast,  had  lately  sprouted, 
A  thousand  wayward,  hateful  ills, 
Which  brought  her  husband  ugly  bills ; 
Accustomed  had  the  lady  been. 
To  change  of  air,  and  change  of  scene, 
To  change  of  pleasure,  and  of  diet, 
That  now  her  whims  were  running  riot ; 
Her  husband  found  her  quite  a  tease. 
Fickle  in  all  things,  hard  to  please, 
Like  all  the  rest  of  woman-kind, 
She  had  a  will  she  had  a  mind. 
Her  ruling  passion,  nothing  less, 
(Would  you  believe  it)  love  of  dress. 

There  are  whom  fortune  favours,  such 
Was  Mrs.  Pryde,  her  lord  was  rich  ! 
A  Draper,  who  first  fiddle  play'd. 
And  led  the  juniors  of  the  trade, 
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Who  flaunted  "  wholesale  and  retail," 
Upon  each  towering  business  sail, — 
Braved  commercial  distress, 
And  gloriously  maintained  success. 

Seasons  there  are  in  each  man's  life, 

When  he  is  moved  to  please  his  wife  ; 

Birth-days  come  and  following  these 

Are  wedding  anniversaries ; 

Such  day  has  come,  but  which,  no  matter, 

To  please  the  Ladies  say  the  latter. 

Draper  would  give  his  spouse  a  drive. 

Into  the  city  to  his  hive ; 

For  you  must  know  this  man  of  cash, 

Vied  with  its  friends  to  cut  a  dash, 

A  country  house  he  needs  must  own, 

An  easy  distance  from  the  town, — 

A  half-way  house  twixt  toil  and  leisure, 

Blending  together  work  and  pleasure. 

The  husband  with  a  loving  voice, 
Entreats  his  wife  to  make  a  choice ; 
He  longs  a  compliment  to  pay, 
On  this  their  wedding-speaking  day. 
The  "  newest,"  "  latest,"  side  by  side, 
Invite  the  touch  of  Mrs.  Pryde, 
But  lo  !  she  turns  her  royal  head, 
And  leaves  the  shop  v/ith  stately  tread, 
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Startles  her  lord  with  words  like  these  : — 
"  Think  not  your  wife  with  such  to  please  ! " 

A  married  man,  knows  matrimony, 

Has  empty  comb  as  well  as  honey, 

And  this  experienced  Mr.  Draper, 

When  madam  cut  the  saucy  caper, 

But  reasoned  he  :  "  the  two  together, 

"  If  one  is  mine  so  is  the  other, 

"  Bachelors,  to  great  excess, 

"  Extol  their  single  blessedness, 

"  But  unto  this  they  must  arrive, 

"  Their  home's  at  best  an  empty  hive  !" 

Although  so  calm,  we  cannot  doubt, 
But  that  he  felt  himself  "  put  out," 
His  business  taste,  and  business  tact, 
Were  called  in  question  by  the  act, 
And  had  he  not  obtained  renown  ? 
Was  not  his  shop  the  first  in  town  1 
Should  it  be  said  that  from  each  shelf. 
His  wife  had  fail'd  to  please  herself? — 
These,  and  a  thousand  questions  more, 
Came  to  the  master  of  the  store. 

A  month  has  pass'd.     A  time  has  come. 
That  takes  the  tradesman  from  his  home, — 
Stock-taking  time  !  a  balance  sheet. 
Must  yield  its  bitter  or  its  sweet ; 
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Goods  on  the  counter  high  are  piled, 
Invoice  and  letter,  safely  filed, 
Ledger  and  day-book,  truly  read, 
With  beating  heart  and  fever'd  head  ; 
'Tis  done.     His  fi-ee-and-easy  mood. 
Is  Index  that  his  trade  is  good. 

A  buyer  comes  and  voices  chime  : — 
"  Come  trading  John  you  hit  the  time  ; 
"  Bargains  await  your  ready  cash, 
"  Securing  these  you'll  cut  a  dash  !" 
A  Lot  unto  his  bidding  falls, — 
A  real  "Job"  in  Paisley  Shawls. 

Business  done  ;  our  prosperous  man, 
Is  seated  in  his  dashing  van, 
Leaving  behind,  the  noisy  street, 
In  prospect  of  his  country  seat. 
Where  waits  his  faithful,  loving  wife, 
Planning  new  joys  to  bless  his  life. 

At  home.     "  A  beating  'bout  the  buss" 

Makes  Draper-friend  suspicious 

Of  Madam's  pranks  ;  "  my  love"  "  my  honey," 

Tokens  expenditure  of  money. 

And  "heads  of  an  establishment" 

Should  also  have  the  management. 

He  listens  to  her  ringing  voice, 

Through  obligation  more  than  choice  : 
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•'  My  love,  I  have  a  sweet  surprise, 
"  To  bring  before  your  wondering  eyes, 
"  I've  bought,  (my  choice  you  must  admire,) 
"  What  long  has  been  my  heart's  desire, — 
"  What  I  have  longed  for  most  of  all, 
"  A  genuine  '  French  Paisley '  shawl ; — 
"  The  price,  an  English  '  Fifty  pound,' 
"A  trifle,  you'll  declare  it  found  !" 
The  prize  is  shown  !  He  looks  upon, 
One  of  the  Jobs  of  pedlar  John. 
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(in  t'  cumberlan'  dialect.) 

Whea's  that  at  t'  door  wi'  horse  an'  gig  1  odswuns  ! 

if  'tisn't  t'  draper  ; 
Yen's  niver  dune,  thur  pedlar  chaps  are  niver  frae 

t'  scraper; 
Yen's  boddcr'd  wud  a'  macks  o'  trades  frae  t'  dogger 

ta  t'  baker, 
T'  next  ta  follow  i'  t'  wake  'ill  be  t'  undertaker. 
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I  say,  gude  weafe,  I  want  nin  here ;  I'll  'courage 

nea  sec  varment ! 
Were  fwok  leike  me  they'd  drive  nea  gig,  nor  wear 

nea  "super"  garment ! 
I'll  nit  up-'hod  them  i'  the'r  preyde,  but  gie  each 

gready  sinner 
T'  beggar's  welcome  gin  they  come — t'  sneck  posset 

to  the'r  dinner ! 


T'  secret  on't  is  money,  lass ! — men  hunt  it  leate 
and  early, 

Ta  git  it  they  would  rob  t'  deid — they  oot-dea  Shy- 
lock  fairly ; 

Hawks  flee  aboot  an'  live  on  t'  burds,  what  better 
are  these  bodies 

Scouring  t'  country  round  and  round,  riding  like  mad 
their  hobbies. 


Their  nasty  preyde's  nut  kept  wi'  nought, — fuils 

'tribute  ta  t'  expenses. 
An'  trading  weife  is  false  ta  heame  wud  a'  her  fair 

pretences  ; 
Ta  vend  their  wares  wi'  flowery  tongue,  they  wing 

them  mony  a  wheiper, 
T'  music  taks,  they  run  the  jig, — t'  customers  pay  t' 

piper. 
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Noo,  that's  my  thought  on  t'  pedlar  fwok,  an'  yen 

thought  breeds  anudder, 
Society's  a  thing  ta  grieve  a  fadder  or  a  mudder  ; 
Young  fwok  are  Hke  the  weather-cock  they  wait  for 

gusts  o'  fashion, 
They  turn  their  backs  on  a'  advice,  and  leave  aboon 

the'r  station. 

Appearance   noo  is   everything — dress   is   current 

money — 
T'  gilt  upon  t'  gingerbread — t'comb  without  t'  honey; 
Dress  macks  t'  lady  ! — woman  fwok  are  a'  o'  this 

persuasion, 
And  wad  as  leaif  be  oot  o'  t'  world  as  reckon'd  oot 

o'  t'  fashion. 

T'  world's  turn'd  upscyde  doon,  there  is  a  change 

my  sarties, 
Noo  nowte  gans  doon  in  t'  country-toon  but  dances, 

pick-nicks,  parties ; 
Wark's  oot  o'  t"  question,  servants  leuk  for  days  an' 

neets  o'  leisure — 
Yence  they  worked  owretime — noo  preyde  leads  of 

to  pleasure. 

I  gang  for  auld  lang  syne  when  spinnin'  wheels  did 

duty. 
When  weavers  weav'd   t'  woollen  death,  preferring 

worth  to  beauty ; 
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Noo  superfine  mun  dead  oor  lads,  and  silks  mun 

don  oor  lasses, 
This  state  o'  things  has  come  about  through  educa- 

tin'  t'  classes. 

This  comes  o'  education! — that's  my  thought  about  it, 
And  whea  that's  got  a  grain  o'  sence  'il  for  a  moment 

doot  it ; 
Academys  are  places  where  young  fwok  ape  their 

betters, 
They  leave  to  face  t' world  and  cannot  tell  their  letters. 

If  this  be  England's  greatness  I'd  like  ta  cut  her 

shorter, 
For  sure  as  five  an'  five  mack  ten,  pride  worketh 

fearful  slaughter ; 
I'd  have  oor  bairns  trained  to  wark — a  weapon  gud, 

is  labour, 
It  wins  mair  glory  to  a  land  than  t'  rifle-gun  or  t' 

sabre. 
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ON  THE  MOAT.* 

I  stood  upon  the  wooded  steep  that  proudly  looketh 

down — 
Looketh,    nursing    mother-like,    on     our     snugly 

cradled  town. 

'Twas  on  a  night  in  winter,  an  hour  black  and  drear, 
The  heavens  seemed  a  spreading  pall,   the  earth  a 
laden  bier. 

The  fir-trees  towering  o'er  me  tossed  their  branches 

to  and  fro, 
And  mourned  their  summer  playmates  lying  dead 

beneath  the  snow. 

The  gas-lights  in  the  narrow  streets  were  burning 

low  and  red — 
Listless  as  paid  nurses  watching  o'er  the  dying  bed. 

*  On  the  north-east  of  Brampton,  Cumberland,  is  a  high 
hill  called  The  Moat,  the  summit  of  which  is  cast  up,  and 
ajipears  to  have  been  a  beacon  to  alarm  the  country  in  times  of 
danger.  This  beacon  forms  a  link  in  the  chain  of  communi- 
cation between  Penrith  and  other  i^laces  on  the  south,  and 
Burnswark  and  other  parts  of  Scotland.  Hence  a  range  of 
country  to  the  extent  of  fifty  miles  and  upwards  could  be 
informed  of  an  invasion  in  the  space  of  a  few  minutes.  From 
the  summit  of  this  mount  there  is  perhaps  the  most  extensive 
view  in  the  North  of  England.  The  prospect  extends  down 
the  pleasant  vale  of  Irthing,  over  the  city  of  Carlisle,  Solway 
Firth,  as  far  as  Whitehaven,  and  even  to  the  Isle  of  Man. 
This  Moat  is  ornamented  with  trees,  and  honoured  with  a 
monument  in  memory  of  the  late  Earl  of  Carlisle. 
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I  looked  upon  the  sleeping  town  throughout  that 

sepulchral  hour — 
Looked  till  mind  became  entranced  beneath  its 

witching  power — 

Looked  till  hill  and  valley  became  peopled  with 

the  dead — 
Peopled  with  the  heroes  in  historic  pages  read. 

I  lived  in  bygone  ages,  when  terror,  day  by  day, 
Robbed  honest  men  of  labour  and  children  of  their 
play. 

When  strangers  came  to  plunder,  and  Might  was 

own'd  as  Right, 
And  Cumbrians  won  security  by  bravery  in  fight. 

When  Scotland  strove  with  England  to  wear  the 

regal  crown, 
And  Death  could  count  his  flower-sheafs  in  every 

Border  town. 

The  beacon-light  from  hill  to  hill  darts  like  a  shoot- 
ing star, 

And  Cumbria  reads  with  kindled  eyes  the  telegraph 
of  war ! 
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I  started  from  my  reverie  as  starteth  one  from  sleep, 
The  tongue  that  told  the  passing  hour  sounded 
long  and  deep. 

And  solemn  were  the  echoes  of  that  lonely  midnight 

bell, 
Like  heart-sobs  of  the  dying  on  my  startled  soul 

they  fell. 
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Of  the  olden  Border  Abbey, 

Pride  of  Irthing's  gifted  vale, 
There  is  told  full  many  a  legend — 

There  is  told  full  many  a  tale. 

Standing  by  this  ancient  building, 

'Mid  the  ruins  all  alone  ; 
How  the  heart  in  fancy  revels — 

How  it  pictures  seasons  gone  ! 

Seasons  when  the  pious  Canons 

In  its  bosom  liv'd  and  died — 
Liv'd  and  died  in  blessing  others, 

But  the  love  of  men  deny'd. 
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Cruel  days  when  Scottish  earls  (i)- 

In  the  hour  of  hatred  came ; 
Laying  waste  the  church's  treasures — 

Spreading  death  with  sword  and  flame. 

Happy  change  !  the  wizard,  Fancy, 

Skilfully  his  wand  apphes  : 
Lanercost,  in  pristine  beauty, 

Starts  before  our  ravish'd  eyes  ! 

Strong  it  standeth,  and  majestic. 

Trusty  ivies  round  it  climb  ; 
In  its  hour  of  pride  it  vaunteth — 

Bids  defiance  to  old  Time. 

But,  alas  !  in  vain  it  vaunteth, 
What  to  Time  is  fashioned  stone  ? 

'Neath  its  mighty  grasp  it  crumbles, 
And  its  boasted  strength  is  gone. 

Roofless,  rent,  and  desolated. 

Now  the  edifice  appears ; 
Yet  a  grandeur  still  remaineth, 

Undisturb'd  by  change  of  years. 

Sacred  the  associations 

Clustering  round  the  honour'd  pile  ; 
Adding  greatness  to  the  borders — 

Adding  lustre  to  our  isle. 
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Of  this  olden  Border  Abbey, 
Pride  of  Irthing's  gifted  vale, 

There  is  told  full  many  a  legend — 
There  is  told  full  many  a  tale. 

But  not  wild  mysterious  legend. 

Nor  romantic  tale  I  tell, 
But  relate  the  dread  disaster 

That  a  hapless  youth  befel. 

Lord  de  Vilibus  reviewing 
Pathways  he  had  safely  trod. 

Saw  them  scatter'd  o'er  with  blessings. 
And  retraced  them  to  his  God. 

"  Hateful  is  the  heart  that  feasteth, 
And  forgets  the  hand  that  gives  ; 

Mine  that  heart,  and  deep  the  anguish 
That  within  my  bosom  lives." 

Musing  thus,  and  sadly  grieving — 
Grieving  o'er  his  life  of  self: 

"  What,"  he  cries,  "  avail  my  acres — 
What  my  glory  and  my  pelf? 

"  I  will  rear  a  holy  temple — (2) 
Rear  a  monument  of  praise 

Unto  Him  who  liveth  ever, 
And  in  whom  are  all  my  ways. 
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"  Holy  men  shall  plan  and  build  it — 

Holy  prayers  the  work  begin  ; 
Holiness  unto  the  Lord 

Shall  be  writ  without — within  ! " 

Brave  in  heart,  and  firm  in  purpose, 

Greatness  answers  to  his  will ; 
Starts  to  life  the  holy  structure, 

And  its  fame  the  Borders  fill ! 

But  amid  the  glad  Hosannas 

That  attend  the  topmost  stone, 
There  is  heard  a  cry  of  terror — 

There  is  heard  a  dying  groan. 

And  'twas  found  that  one  who  labor'd 
Marr'd  that  song  with  impious  breath  ; 

And  high  Heaven,  in  indignation, 
Hurl'd  the  youth  to  speedy  death 

At  the  base  of  that  proud  Abbey  (3) 
Lord  and  Canons  found  him  dead, 

And  a  house  for  him  was  builded, 
And  the  Church's  prayers  were  read. 

Buried  there — his  fellow-builders 
Carved  his  image  o'er  his  tomb — 

And  through  dark  and  sorry  ages. 
Sinners  read  the  Sinner's  doom. 
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(1)  In  1296  John  Comyn,  Earl  of  Buclian,  with  six  other 
Earls,  at  the  head  of  a  large  army,  after  making  a  fruitless 
attack  on  Carlisle,  came  to  Lanercost,  secured  some  of  the 
Church  treasures,  and  fired  part  of  the  buildings. 

(2)  Lanercost  Priory  was  founded  A.D.  1116,  by  Robert 
de  Villibus  or  Vaux.  The  reasons  which  historians  assign  for 
this  noble  deed  are  very  conflicting.  One  writer  asserts  that 
Robert  de  Villibus,  having  no  children  to  portion,  wisely  re- 
solved on  spending  a  part  of  his  wealth  in  honour  of  Him  by 
whose  providence  he  enjoyed  it ;  another,  that  it  was  built  as 
"an  expiation"  of  the  crime  of  murder,  Robert  de  Villibus 
having  slain  Gilles-fil-bueth,  the  son  of  him  who  had  been 
deprived  of  the  barony  by  the  Norman  conqueror. 

(3)  In  the  Abbey  burial  ground,  and  near  the  ruins  of  that 
ancient  monastery,  is  a  grave,  headed  with  a  rude  sculpture, 
honoured  by  tradition  as  being  the  resting  place  of  a  workman 
M'ho  accidentally  fell  from  the  top  and  was  killed.  It  is  said 
that  he  was  interred  upon  the  spot  where  he  was  found. — The 
writer  has  made  this  the  ground-work  of  his  poem. 
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To  Edinburgh  north-ward  ! 

And  south-ward  to  CarUsle  ! 
And  east-ward  far,  and  west-ward, 

O'er  many  a  peopled  mile  ! — 
The  beacon-light  gave  warning  : — 

"  Ye  true-men  of  the  land, 
"  Arise  and  don  your  armour, 

"  A  foe-man  is  at  hand  !" 
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On  !  rode  the  young  Pretender, 

Made  bold  by  each  success  ! 
Towns  at  his  word  surrender, 

And  cities  him  confess  ; 
And  in  the  wake,  proud  CarHsle, — 

The  dread  of  enemies, 
Strikes  low  the  royal  banner, 

And  falls  upon  her  knees.* 

On  !  rode  the  young  Pretender, — 

But  now  to  meet  defeat ! 
His  army  cut  asunder. 

To  Scotland  makes  retreat. 


*  During  a  period  of  the  rebelion,  Prince  Charles  made 
Brampton  his  head  quarters.  Carlisle  was  invested,  and  in  less 
than  three  days  surrendered  ;  the  keys  were  delivered  to  him 
at  Brampton  by  the  mayor  and  aldermen  on  their  knees.  The 
house  in  which  he  took  up  his  abode  is  situate  in  High  Cross 
Street,  and  at  the  present  is  occupied  by  Mr.  George  Rowentree, 
grocer. 

The  soldiers  were  quartered  in  a  building  known  as  "the 
Barracks,"  now  the  property  of  Mr.  Isaac  Farish,  draper. 
The  day  of  "Prince  Charles's"  power  was  short;  the  rebels 
were  totally  defeated  by  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  at  Culloden. 
The  vanquished  adventurer  rode  off  the  field,  accompanied  by 
the  Duke  of  Perth,  LordElcho,  and  a  few  horsemen.  Afterthis, 
he  dismissed  his  followers,  and  wandered  about,  a  wretched 
and  solitary  fugitive,  amongst  the  isles  and  mountains,  for  the 
space  of  five  months,  during  which  he  underwent  a  series  of 
dangers  and  hardships; — exposed  to  hunger,  thirst,  and  weari- 
ness, and  in  continual  danger  of  being  apprehended.  A  price 
of  thirty  thousand  pounds  was  set  upon  his  head.  At  length 
he  made  his  escape  to  France. 
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Thus  he  repeats  the  lesson 
The  world  is  slow  to  know  : — 

Life  hath  no  hold  on  glory, 
Its  sea  hath  ebb  and  flow. 

Culloden  places  Cumberland 

Before  him  in  the  fight, — 
Surrounds  him  on  the  left  hand — 

Surrounds  him  on  the  right  ! 
An  hour  of  savage  battle. 

Decides  that  game  of  chance, 
And  he,  a  Prince  in  England, 

A  beggar  is  in  France. 


HOWARD. 

His  statue  raise  on  the  greenest  place, 
In  the  land  he  lov'd  the  best  ! 

We  knew  a  lone  old  castle 
In  the  summer  days  of  yore — 

A  great  and  grand  old  castle, 
With  oaken  roof  and  floor, 

Walls  that  had  stood,  both  firm  and  good. 
Five  hundred  years  or  more. 
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We  lov'd  that  olden  castle, 

For  much  they  stirr'd  us  then — 
The  stories  that  were  told  us 

Of  strong  and  daring  men — 
Of  battles  done,  and  victories  won, 

On  mountain  and  in  glen. 

We  listen'd,  never  weary, 

To  the  oft-repeated  tale, 
How  the  lion-hearted  Howard 

Made  the  bold  Mosstroopers  quail — 
How  his  lifted  hand,  like  magician's  wand 

Brought  peace  within  the  vale. 

We  stood  in  that  proud  building 

With  thoughts  akin  to  dread  ; 
Through  pictured  hall  and  gallery 

We  passed  with  timid  tread, — 
One  name  there  rung,  on  every  tongue, 

And  we  could  not  think  him  dead. 


The  library  and  chapel, 

The  dungeon — and  its  chill — 

They  come  to  us  in  manhood 
And  we  are  children  still — 

And  we  sit  and  think,  till  pen  and  ink, 
Re-echo  "  Belted  Will." 
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Our  childish  fancy  worshipped 

The  hero  of  the  past ; 
And  when  on  the  tradition 

Truth's  burning  rays  were  cast, 
The  history  read,  but  passion  fed, 

We  held  our  idol  fast. 

Time  pass'd.     With  men  we  battled 
For  knowledge  and  for  gain, 

And  by  our  side,  to  aid  us. 

There  fought  with  voice  and  pen,- 

A  mighty  one — a  hero's  son — 
Lord  Howard  liv'd  again. 

The  noble  scion  beareth 

The  zeal  "  bauld  Howarde"  bore- 
Fulfils  in  blighted  Naworth* 

His  mission  to  restore — 
The  ravished  pile  resumes  its  smile, 

And  the  front  which  erst  it  wore. 


*0n  the  1 8th  May,  1844,  a  fire  broke  out,  when  this  noble 
and  picturesque  Castle  was  reduced  to  a  mass  of  roofless  and 
blackened  ruins.  Considerable  portions  of  furniture,  pictures, 
books,  armoury,  tapestry,  and  other  curiosities  were  fortunately 
recovered.  The  late  Earl  lost  no  time  in  his  endeavour  to 
restore  the  edifice,  and  he  had  the  satisfiaction  of  seeing 
Naworth  Castle  wearing  the  gloiy  of  other  days.  Over  the 
spacious  fire-place  in  the  noble  hall  the  following  verses  are 
inscribed: — On  a  scroll  bearing  date  1844:  "  Our  beautiful 
house  where  our  fathers  praised  Thee,  is  burned  up  with  fire." 
On  a  scroll  bearing  date  1849  ;  "Thou  shall  be  called  the  re- 
pairer of  the  breach  ;  the  restorer  of  paths  to  dwell  in." 
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His  teachings  and  his  doings 

Are  wafted  o'er  the  earth  ; 
And  in  kindly  soil  upspringing 

A  goodly  seed  have  birth  ; 
Now  school  and  hall  his  fame  unroll, 

And  witness  to  his  worth. 

He  liv'd  a  noble  leader 

Directing  heaven-ward,  t 
Gave  fight  to  vice  and  indolence, 

To  truth  and  toil  reward  ; 
He  liv'd  'niong  men  as  Gideon, 

The  honoured  of  the  Lord. 

We  missed  him  in  the  battle, 

Death  bore  him  to  his  rest, 
And  a  voice  that  did  him  homage 

Peel'd  forth  from  every  breast : — 
His  statue  raise,  on  the  greenest  place, 

In  the  land  he  lov'd  the  best ! 


+  The  late  Earl  was  a  leader  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word. 
To  him  duty  was  pleasure,  and  he  was  ever  ready  to  aid  religious 
movement,  irrespective  of  sect.  In  May,  1846,  he  presided  at 
the  third  commemoration  of  the  Sunday  School  Union  at 
Halifax,  in  the  Piece-hall,  the  number  present  being  estimated 
over  25,000,  including  scholars,  teachers,  and  friends.  He 
was  also  one  of  the  vice-presidents  of  the  British  and  Foreign 
Bible  Society. 
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IN  MEMORIAM 

A  bronze  statue  by  J.  li.  Foley,  R.A.,  has  lately  been 
placed  on  the  Moat,  Brampton,  and  bears  the  following 
inscription : — 

"Erected  by  the  people  of  Cumberland  to  commemorate  the 
pubUc  services  and  personal  worth  of  George  William  Frederick 
Howard,  seventh  Earl  of  Carlisle,  K.G.,  Born  April  iSth, 
1802;  Died  December  5th,  1864." 

The  Stately  volume,  layer  on  layer  upreared, 
Now  stands  complete  and  open  to  the  world  ! 
And  near  and  far,  o'er  beauty's  wide  expanse, 
Is  read  the  poem  of  a  people's  love — 
Out-breathed  in  silent  syllables,  to  him, 
The  Christian,  the  Scholar,  and  the  Friend. 
The  name  of  Howard  owns  a  magic  spell ! 
Awakens  memories  within  the  breast, — 
Links  to  the  troubled  past  the  peaceful  now, 
And  binds  us  closer  to  our  border  land. 
To  thee,  fair  scion  of  a  noble  house. 
This  monumental  stone  we  fondly  raise  ; 
Imperfect  work,  we  do  but  breathe  thy  worth, 
And  leave  it  to  our  sons  to  speak  it  forth. 
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PRESENT   AND    FUTURE. 

Our  daily  words  pass  on  without  our  knowing ; 

We  speak  them  Hghtly  on  the  listless  air  ; 
Nor  reckon  we  of  reaping  nor  of  sowing, 

Till  echo  calls,  and  takes  us  unaware  : — 

And  then  we  find  our  very  words  repeated  ! 

Secrets  of  yesterday  are  with  to-day ; 
Time  seeks  his  own,  nor  is  he  ever  cheated. 

The  past  gives  up  the  produce  of  the  way. 

Each  nurtured  thought  grows  up  to  full  fruition, 
Blessing  and  cursing  wait  upon  the  hour; 

Good  gains  applause  and  evil  meets  derision, 
To  cross  the  order  is  beyond  our  power. 

The  years  to  come  shall  ring  with  many  voices  ! 

Each  deed  shall  live — and  live  each  utter'd  word; 
O  happy  he,  who  in  the  good  rejoices, 

An  angel-voice  his  doings  shall  record. 
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Take  the  present,  passing  from  thee, 

Trust  no  other  flood  beside  ! 
Steal  a  march  upon  misfortune, — 

Wait  not  for  to-morrow's  tide  ! 
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Noble  vessels  breast  the  billows, 
Flaunt  their  flags  in  honest  pride. 

Join  their  goodly  company, — 
Wait  not  for  to-morrow's  tide  ! 

Be  thy  bark  of  tested  timber, 

Skill'd  the  untamed  waves  to  ride  ; 

Thou  shalt  gain  the  blissful  hope-land,- 
Wait  not  for  to-morrow's  tide  ! 

Earnest  men  know  but  the  present ; 

Chance  nor  scheme  remain  untried  ; 
Life  hath  promise — life  hath  favours — 

Wait  not  for  to-morrow's  tide  ! 

There  are  lands  beyond  the  ocean, 
Golden  acres  deep  and  wide ; 

Present  actions  lead  to  fortune, — 
Now  is  still  a  lucky  tide  ! 


FRIENDS,  YET  STRANGERS. 

We  know  not  one  another — 
We  mark  each  word  and  deed, 

But  the  heart  has  written-pages 
No  human  eye  can  read 
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The  friend  who  journeys  with  us, 
Drops  words  to  cheer  and  bless  ; 

But  he  clasps  within  his  bosom 
A  volume  none  can  guess. 

Preserv'd  is  every  record, 

In  his  life's  continued  book; 
But  upon  its  sacred  contents, 

There  is  none  but  God  can  look. 

He  has  his  darling  secrets 

In  ocean-depth  conceal'd  ; 
The  title  page  is  open, 

But  the  book  to  us  is  seal'd. 
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Night  is  here  with  busy  fingers, 
Playing  the  magician's  part, 

On  the  wall  is  throwing  shadows — 
Throwing  shadows  on  my  heart. 

Fancy  scans  the  aerial  forms, 

Sees  them  in  their  robes  of  gloom. 

And  with  tremulous  soul  discerneth 
Faces  that  have  pass'd  the  tomb. 
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With  majestic  gait  and  boldness, 
Come  these  mendicants  of  death, 

On  my  spirit  sorely  pressing, 
Crushing  out  my  ebbing  breath. 

Why  upon  so  poor  an  errand. 
Ghoulish  wanderers  of  the  night  ? 

Leave  my  heart  to  life  and  pleasance — 
Leave,  and  take  your  graveward  flight. 

With  the  deeper  darkness  come  tMey, — 
Press  upon  me  like  a  stream ; 

Lost  to  thought,  I  sink  to  slumber, 
Angels  whisper  in  my  dream. 


ENDURE. 

Courage,  man  !  beneath  the  deep  surroundings 
Lie  golden  fields.     Lift  high  thy  able  hand, 
And  scatter  to  the  winds  the  cumbrous  earth. 
And,  come  possessor  of  the  hidden  good  ! 
Maintain  the  Right  and  battle  with  the  Wrong, 
Reward  awaits  the  Honest  and  the  True, 
And  crowns  with  lasting  fame  the  noble  deed  ! 
Bear  all  !  What  thou  call'st  ill  may  yet  be  good  ! 
The  poison-drug  is  messenger  of  life 
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In  skilful  hands,  staying  the  mad  disease, 
And  working  out  salvation  to  the  frame  ! 
Sorrows  we  meet,  are  by  high  Heaven  ordain'd, 
And  to  the  soul  are  ministers  of  love. 
Preparing  it  for  life,  and  death,  and  heaven. 


THE  RIVULET. 

Away  from  the  town,  'neath  the  brow  of  a  mountain, 
A  small  crystal  stream  glittered  bright  in  the  sun ; 

Still  was  its  bosom — so  weak  was  its  fountain — 
It  scarcely  could  gather  the  power  to  run. 

I  followed  its  course  over  green-lane  and  meadow, 
With  heart  of  foreboding,  and  tremulous  eye, 

Bethinking  the  sun  might  shine  bright  on  the  morrow; 
When,  robbed  of  its  strength,  it  would  sicken  and 
die. 

But  while  I  stood  musing,  a  singing  of  waters — 
Sweet  as  a  fairy  song,  sung  o'er  the  dead. 

Falls  on  my  spirit,  all  gloomy  thought  scatters — 
'Twas  water  that  flowed  o'er  a  smooth  pebble  bed. 
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I  gazed  with  delight  on  a  picture  so  cheering, 
On  flowed  the  rill  like  a  true-hearted  friend ; 

I  welcomed  it  warmly,  its  looks  were  endearing, 
I  saw  that  its  route  to  the  streamlet  did  tend. 

They  met,  and  in  harmony  flow'd  they  together, 
Swift  on  their  errand,  like  birds  on  the  wing ; 

"  Union  is  strength  !"  they  repeat  to  each  other, 
And  bless'd  with  assurance  together  they  sing. 

But  while  in  their  gladness  sore  trials  await  them. 
Surrounding  their  pathway  the  wild  willows  grow. 

And  weeds  tall  and  bushy,  are  there  to  oppress  them, 
And  rocks  on  their  light  hearts  their  dark  shadows 
throw. 

But  long  through  the  tangle  they  fought  strong 
and  bravely. 

Their  motto,  a  good  one,  was  "On! — persevere!" 
And  soon  were  rewarded  for  acting  so  wisely, 

A  friend,  bold  and  able,  was  hastening  near. 

He  rushed  to  the  rescue,  and  helped  them  to  conquer. 

Now  proudly  they  flow  through  the  wide  sunny 
land, 
Dangers  may  gather,  but  time  bringeth  succour — 

Few  are  the  evils  the  right  may  not  stand. 
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The  Stream  once  so  feeble  is  buoyant  and  mighty, 
Largely  and  freely  it  blessings  bestows, 

Laden  with  glory,  attended  with  beauty, 
On  to  the  ocean  triumphant  it  flows. 


BETTER  WEAR  THAN  RUST. 

Bold,  the  song  of  labour, 

Musical  and  grand  ! 
Heard  in  town  and  village — 

Heard  on  sea  and  land  ; — 
In  the  home  and  factory, 

'Mid  the  heat  and  dust, 
Beautiful  in  spirit — 

Better  wear  than  rust  ! 

Summer  unto  winter, 

Autumn  unto  spring, 
Heard  the  stirring  music. 

Hill  and  valley  ring  : 
Sloth  throws  off  its  shackles ; 

Effort  passes  trust ; 
Swells  the  song  of  labour — 

Better  wear  than  rust  ! 
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Work  awaits  our  rising, 

Gladly  do  thy  part ; 
Tarry  not,  give  duty 

Welcome,  hand  and  heart. 
Life  is  for  attainment, 

Labour,  mortals  must ; 
Earth  and  heaven  echo — 

Better  wear  than  rust ! 


DELIVERANCE. 

The  city  slept ! 
And  on  the  winged  hours  of  the  night 

Destroying  angels  on  their  errand  sped, 
Pass'd  the  shut  gates,  o'erstepp'd  the  palace  height, 

And  startled  Egypt  finds  her  first-born  dead. 

The  city  slept ! 
But  not  Jehovah — He,  the  King  of  Kings, 

Longhath  He  mark'd  His  people's  groans  and  tears, 
And  now  to  them  He  sweet  deliverance  brings — 

A  recompense  for  all  their  toiling  years. 
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The  day  hath  dawn'd  ! 
The  daring  monarch,  wounded  to  the  heart, 

Now  cowers,  and  obeys  Jehovah's  will ; 
Liberates — and  bids  his  slaves  depart — 

A  benefactor,  but  a  tyrant  still. 

The  end  hath  come  ! 
The  weary  travail  in  a  land  of  tears — 

The  degradation  ended,  and  begun 
The  Exodus — the  jubilee  of  years — 

The  triumph  song  echoed  from  sire  to  son. 

God  is  and  rules  ! 
Life  is  a  bondage,  self  and  sin  have  sway. 

And  we  the  opening  present  may  not  tell ; 
Be  it  our  part  to  rev'rence  and  obey, 

Sufficient  this,  "  He  doeth  all  things  well  ! " 


THE  RIGHT! 

Do  the  right,  and  hate  the  wrong  ! 
Do  the  right !  the  only  strong 

Are  the  noble  and  the  good  ! 
Spirits  they  who  proudly  stand, 
Towering  'mid  the  tottering  throng. 
Adding  lustre  to  the  land  ! 
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These  a  noble  brotherhood — 

Sons  of  men  who  battle  stood, — 
Men  who  suffer'd  for  the  truth, — 

Seal'd  conviction  with  their  blood  ! 
To  them  honour  doth  belong — 
Lasting  honour  doth  belong — 

They  possess  eternal  youth. 

Men  !  are  they  who  face  the  wrong  ! 
Join  their  ranks  and  be  thou  strong, — 

Fight  the  fight  which  they  have  fought  : 
Thine  shall  be  the  victor's  song, — 
To  the  right  but  firmly  hold, 
Cowards  flee  the  true  and  bold  ! 

Blessings  thine  own  hands  have  brought, 

Blessings  gold  hath  never  bought 
Shall  o'erspread  the  smiling  land  ! 

Ask  thyself  if  this  be  nought ! 
Up  then,  man,  and  face  the  wrong ! 
Do  the  right !  for  such  are  strong — 
In  the  strength  of  God  they  stand ! 
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CHANGE. 

Alone  !  in  the  hours  of  night  alone  I 
With  an  aching  heart  and  a  busy  brain, 

I  number  the  years  that  have  come  and  gone, 
The  joys  and  griefs  in  their  lengthen'd  train. 

I  follow  the  path  where  memory  leads, 

And  the  thoughts  awaken'd  are  deep  and  keen,- 

For  spreading  afar  are  flowery  meads, 

And  marks  of  the  reaper  are  seen  between. 

The  path  of  life  is  the  path  of  death  ! 

And  joy  brings  sorrow,  and  gain  brings  loss  ! 
And  hope  is  crush'd  by  a  passing  breath  ! 

And  love  is  doomed  to  a  bitter  cross ! 

To-day  is  bright,  and  its  bliss  is  ours  ! 

But  change  awaiteth  to-mon-ow's  dawn, — 
For  summer  days  there  are  wint'iy  hours, — 

For  every  joy  there  is  sorrow  sown. 
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KING  CASH. 

"  Honour  to  Cash  !  to  good  King  Cash  !" 

Cry  the  great  of  every  chme  : 
And  words  are  bandied,  and  weapons  clash, 
And  the  fight  betwixt  right  and  wrong  is  long, 
For  pride  is  active,  and  self  is  strong, 

And  wealth  is  virtue — poverty  crime. 

"  Honour  to  Cash  !  to  good  King  Cash  !" 

And  worth  withdraweth  its  brandied  brow, 
And  honesty  beareth  the  cruel  lash 
That  falls  from  the  hands  of  the  motley  clan, 
Who  guard  King  Cash  in  his  golden  van  ; 
O  theirs  the  right  to  command  I  trow  ! 
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"  Honour  to  Cash  !  to  good  King  Cash  ! 

For  might,  and  pleasure,  and  name  he  gives  ! 
The  church  may  label  them — 'vanities' — 'trash,' 
May  lessons  of  condemnation  read  ; 
Mammon  teaches  a  different  creed, 

And  he  v/ho  honours  it  kingly  lives  !" 
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ALONE. 

'Twas  when  the]days  are  the  brightest, 
And  flowers  make  love  to  the  year — 
When  birds  whisper  love  to  the  year, 

And  nature  is  gayest  and  lightest, 
I  met  with  that  one  ever  dear — 
That  one  to  my  heart  ever  dear, — 
Whose  presence  made  sweeter  the  year. 

We  lov'd,  and  in  fondness  together 
Partook  of  the  joys  of  the  day — 
The  Heaven-mixed  joys  of  the  day, 

And  happy  and  blest  in  each  other, 
Forgot  it  was  passing  away — 
Was  stealthily  passing  away, 
The  mocking  but  beautiful  day. 

That  day  is  for  ever  departed, 

And  winter  and  darkness  is  here — 
And  sorrow  and  winter  is  here  ! 

I  sit  all  alone,  broken-hearted, 

My  soul  is  now  lonesome  and  drear — 
Is  growing  more  lonesome  and  drear — 
The  gloom  that  abideth  is  here. 
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THOUGHT— INEXPRESSIBLE. 

Words  are  weak,  and  fail  to  speak 

The  burden  of  the  soul ; 
Thoughts,  wave  like,  on  the  upland  break, 

And  back  to  ocean  roll, — 
When,  grasped  within  its  mighty  hold, 
Our  messages  remain  untold. 

We  meditate  : — a  world  unfolds. 

To  mind's  enraptured  gaze ; 
The  reverential  soul  beholds 

Objects  demanding  praise, — 
We  raise  our  voice,  we  strike  our  lyre, 
But  lo  !  our  sweetest  thoughts  expire  ! 

By  fair  imagination  led. 

We  climb  Parnassus'  mount. 
And,  resting  on  its  flowery  bed, 

Quaff  its  enchanting  fount ! — 
Oui-  visions  we  would  speak  to  men, 
But  find  they  baffle  voice  and  pen. 
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CHRISTMAS. 

The  year  was  old,  and  want  had  come, 
With  giant  strides,  to  the  poor  man's  home  ; 
Work  had  been  scarce  for  many  a  day, 
And  his  Uttle  reserve  had  dwindl'd  away, 
And  his  heart  was  sick,  and  his  head  was  wild, 
For  bread  was  needed  for  wife  and  child. 

'Twas  Christmas  time.     In  lane  and  street, 
The  "  waits  "  had  left  their  melodies  sweet ; 
Again  to  the  sorrowing  sons  of  earth. 
The  story  was  told  of  the  Saviour's  birth, 
And  worshiping  souls,  in  spirit  came, 
To  the  holy  shrine  of  Bethlehem  : 

And  gifts  were  brought.     The  city  poor 

Rejoiced  to  know  that  their  bread  was  sure ; 

Holy  worshippers  at  the  shrine. 

Had  deeply  drank  of  the  love  divine, — 

And  dawn'd  on  deeds  of  charity, 

The  morn  of  the  nativity. 
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DREAMS. 

On  sunny  eves  till  the  shades  grew  deep, 

I  waded  the  length  of  our  little  stream  ; 
The  work  of  the  day  I  followed  in  sleep, 
And  gather'd  wealth,  for  an  hour  to  keep, — 
It  pass'd  away  with  my  breaking  dream. 

Then  came  a  change  with  the  growing  years  ; 

I  stood  with  the  crowd  and  bought  and  sold : 
The  ring  of  "  the  coin "  my  labour  cheers, 
Hope  whispers  peace  to  my  slavish  fears — 

But  rest  came  not  with  the  touch  of  gold. 

O  lesson  taught  on  my  upward  way. 

Engraven  deep  on  my  heart  and  brain ! 
Earth  gives  her  votaries  little  play, 
Joy  comes  with  the  hour  and  passes  away — 
And  life  is  spent  in  a  dream  of  gain. 


"GOOD  IN  EVERYTHING." 

Not  only  Good,  but  Evil,  yields  instruction  : 
The  faults  and  failings  of  another,  teach 

The  waking  spirit  to  escape  destruction, 

To  gather  strength,  the  glorious  goal  to  reach. 
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Industry  and  Sloth  are  able  preachers  : 

Unto  the  workman  who  hath  "  ears  to  hear," 

Adversity  and  prosperity  are  teachers, 
Uttering  counsel, — making  duties  clear. 

We  are  not  left  to  guess  the  coming  future, 
For  many  prophets  meet  us  on  the  way. 

Wisdom  appears  interpreter  and  tutor, 
And  learners  read  to-morrow  in  to-day. 


MISFORTUNE. 

When  gathering  circumstances 

Are  pregnant  with  disaster, 
And  to  escape  the  drenching  shower. 

We  drive  our  nag  the  faster ; 
Misfortune  mounts  a  fleeter  steed, 

(A  lady  for  adventure). 
Makes  magic  progress,  trips  us  up, 

And  don't  we  get  a  drencher  ! 

'Tis  folly  mourning  the  mishap, 
And  waste  of  breath  to  grumble. 

But  best  to  take  the  insolence. 
And  profit  by  the  tumble  ; 
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The  day  is  long,'and]wide-awake, 
Can  mate  the  artful  creature, 

And  be,  in  spite  her  craftiness, 
Her  equal  in  the  future. 

Flee  not  the  adverse  circumstance, 

Raise  high  thy^hand  and  banner. 
Misfortune  never  comes  but  once 

To  him  who  showeth  valour  ; 
The  evil  vanquish'd,  then  is  gain'd 

Wealth,  power,  reputation, 
The  crown  of  Mammon's  offering — 

The  world's  congratulation. 


WORK. 

To  thy  task,  O,  honest  toiler, 
Now  the  sun  has  kiss'd  the  hill ! 

Thine  it  is  to  plan  and  purpose — 
Fate  succumbs  to  faith  and  will. 

To  the  worthy  shall  be  given 
All  the  glory  bards  have  sung ; — 

Wliat  has-been  may  be  repeated, — 
To  the  hopeful  life  is  young. 
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Wisely  act,  let  no  undoing 

Occupy  the  golden  hour ; — 
Let  the  moments  utter  progress, 

And  the  day  lead  on  to  power. 

Name  the  future  !  Say  what  shall  be  ! 

Hands  can  work,  and  heart  can  plan ; 
Nothing  is,  but  waits  achievement. 

And  is  possible  to  man. 


HONOUR,  TO  WHOM  HONOUR  IS  DUE. 

A  gentleman  of  modern  make, 

Of  riches  ever  dreaming, 
To  lessen  his  expenditure, 

Betook  himself  to  scheming  : — 

"  I've  acted  bhndly  in  the  past ; 

I've  spent  my  life  in  giving — 
Upon  the  honey  in  my  hive 

A  thousand  drones  are  living. 

"  To  take  my  rents  and  let  my  farms 

A  steward  has  assisted, 
And  he  into  his  service 

A  legion  has  enlisted. 
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"I  build! — surveyors,  architects, 
Embrace  each  undertaking, 

And  ply  at  once  the  double  trade 
Of  house  and  fortune-making. 

"  Enough  of  this  !  the  maxim  tells 
That  saving  is  good  earning ; 

I'll  try  the  rule  of  mammon's  school — 
The  thing  is  worth  the  learning." 

True  to  his  word  he  lives.     The  man 

Of  help  is  independent, 
But  at  his  heels,  awaiting  chance, 

Disasters  are  attendant. 

His  acres  lose  fertility. 

His  new-built  houses  tumble, 

His  household  rings  with  murmurings 
He  has  to  make  him  grumble. 

His  fortune  flown — he  learns  at  last 
That  wisdom's  worth  the  getting. 

And  like  the  costly  diamond, 
It  well  repays  the  setting. — 

That  talent  and  experience 

Are  worthy  of  their  hire, 
And  are  to  rank  an  open  bank. 

Which  honour  each  desire. 
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DESOLATION. 

In  the  door-way  of  a  dwelling, 
Peopled  once  with  friendly  faces, 

Lonely  now  and  desolated, 

I  am  sitting,  vainly  spelling 

To  my  heart  the  mystic  telling 
Of  the  wreck-remaining  traces, 
Left  upon  the  naked  places 

By  the  sweeping  wave  of  Time — 
By  the  wave  whose  touch  effaces 
With  a  zeal  that  worketh  crime. 

Lonely  is  this  lonely  dwelling  ! 

Not  more  lone  those  silent  houses 
Garnished  by  the  undertakers, 
And  whose  number  death  is  swelling- 
Swelling  with  an  ocean's  swelling. 

When  the  wind  its  passion  rouses, 

When  the  storm  fiend  carouses — 
Waking  early,  sleeping  late — 

When  so  madly  it  carouses. 

Breathing  malice,  working  hate. 

Lone  this  dwelling !  but  more  lonely 

Is  the  heart  that  sitteth  sighing 
In  the  door-way,  in  the  darkness, 
Hearing  its  own  beating  only. 
Feeling  desolation  only  ; — 
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Thinking  only  of  the  dying, 
And  the  sleepers  closely  lying 

In  the  church-yard  old  and  green, 
Mother  earth  all  but  denying, 

That  her  sons  have  ever  been. 


PROGRESS. 

Saw  I  in  my  waking  dream, 

Workmen  waiting  in  the  dawn, — 

By  a  little  fretting  stream, — 
By  a  building  olden  grown — 
Falling  roof  and  crumbling  stone — 
Standing  tenantless,  alone. 

And  there  came  upon  the  air, 

From  the  south  and  from  the  north 

"  For  the  growing  times  prepare  ! 
Workmen  to  your  duties  forth  ! 
Let  there  perish  from  the  earth 
What  remains  of  little  worth  I" 

Yet  another  voice  was  heard, 

Like  a  death-groan  on  the  wave, 
And  their  manly  hearts  were  stirr'd, 
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For  it  started  from  the  grave  : — 
"  Rather  be  it  yours  to  save 
What  the  dying  loved  and  gave !  " 

But  the  master-voice  rings  high  : 

"  Raze  the  old  and  rear  the  new  ! 
Give  departed  worth  a  sigh, — 

But  your  purpose  still  pursue ; 

Day  by  day  your  work  renew ; 

For  the  future  plan  and  do  ! " 

Architect  and  able  men 

By  the  olden  building  stand  ; 
While,  within  their  vision's  ken, 

Grandeur  spreads  on  every  hand — 

Brought,  as  by  a  magic  Avand, 

To  possess  the  thriftless  land. 

Fired  with  the  gladd'ning  sight, 

With  a  zeal  that  lives  to  own. 
Forward  step  those  men  of  might, — 

Strike  the  worthless  fabric  down  ! 

Build  !  success  their  labours  crown — 

And  a  factory  tops  the  town. 
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VOICES    OF    NATURE 


HOPE  ON,  HOPE  EVER. 

Sow  afresh  !  be  not  dishearten'd, 

Though  thy  works  have  suffer'd  blight,- 
Though  the  glorious  sky  has  darken'd, 

When  it  look'd  most  fair  and  bright  : 
Sow  afresh  !  be  up  and  doing  ! 

Let  the  earth  receive  the  grain  ! 
Thus  the  golden  hours  improving, 

Life  will  not  be  spent  in  vain. 

Start  afresh,  desponding  brother  ! 

Enter  life's  eventful  field  ! 
Haply  this  thy  new  endeavour, 

May  a  plenteous  harvest  yield  : 
Start  afresh  !  all  fears  forsaking  ! — 

Soon  the  clouds  will  disappear ; 
Form  with  prayer  each  undertaking, 

Then  thy  Father's  smile  will  cheer. 


SPEAK  KINDLY.  8  I 

Labour  on,  still  praying,  hoping, 

Working  out  some  honest  plan, 
Through  the  darkness  onward  groping, — 

Such  must  be  the  life  of  man  : 
Battling  ever  with  obstruction, 

Pressing  onward  to  the  goal — 
Are  the  means  to  gain  distinction, 

And  bespeak  a  noble  soul. 


SPEAK  KINDLY. 

O  how  sweet  are  words  of  kindness. 

To  the  lone,  desponding  heart ! 
Though  they  fall  from  lips  which  chide  us. 

Yet  true  pleasure  they  impart. 
As  the  dew-drop  born  of  even 

Calls  to  life  the  drooping  flower, 
So  to  freshen  drooping  spirits 

Have  the  words  of  kindness  power. 

Gentle  words,  like  flowing  waters, 
Smooth  the  hard  and  rugged  soul, 

And,  like  balm,  a  healing  savor 
O'er  the  wounded  bosom  roll ; 
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Sunbeam-like,  they  softly  enter 
Mem'ry's  sombre,  icy  tomb, — 

Bringing  frozen,  cold  affections. 
Into  sweet  and  lovely  bloom. 

Life  has  seasons  bleak  and  barren, 

Daily,  clouds  and  tempests  come, 
Kindly  words  'wake  kindly  echoes, 

And  bring  summer  to  our  home  : 
Let  us  utter  words  of  kindness, 

Scatter  sunshine  as  we  go  ; 
Foe  and  friend  shall  catch  the  blessing, 

And  the  earth  with  beauty  grow. 

Loving  words  are  words  of  power. 

They  have  stay'd  the  hand  of  strife. 
And  reclaim 'd  an  erring  brother, 

From  his  low  besotted  life  : 
While  reproofs,  when  harshly  given 

To  the  penitential  heart, 
Oft  have  caus'd  much  secret  sorrow, — 

Much  intense  and  bitter  smart. 
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SOWING  AND  REAPING. 

The  future's  formed  by  present  deecjs  ! 

Man  to  this  truth  attend  : 
What  now  we  do,  effects  will  have, 

Till  rolling  time  shall  end  ; 
We  reap  the  produce  of  the  past — 

The  fruit  of  ages  gone, 
And  so  the  race  which  follows  us. 

Will  reap  what  we  have  sown. 

Men's  actions,  like  receding  waves. 

Their  traces  leave  behind  ; 
If  just,  their  good  effects  will  tend 

To  elevate  mankind ; 
If  bad,  their  deadly  influence 

Throughout  the  earth  will  spread. 
And  generations  now  unborn, 

Will  be  to  evil  led. 


THE  WITHERED  ROSE-TREE. 

One  May  morning,  I  was  walking 
Through  the  garden,  when  I  found 

A  young  rose-tree,  lying  withered. 
On  the  oft-trod,  stony  ground. 
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With  a  gentle  hand  I  set  it, 
For  its  nature  well  I  knew, 

And  each  day  I  fondly  nurs'd  it, 
Till  it  gathered  sap  and  grew. 

Soon  the  rose-tree  once  so  fragile, 
Threw  out  branches  fresh  and  strong, 

Oft  the  linnet  sought  its  shelter, 
There  to  warble  forth  its  song. 

Summer  came  in  all  its  fulness. 
And  the  garden's  plants  grew  fair. 

But  the  rose-tree,  crovvn'd  with  beauty, 
Shone  the  queen  of  flowers  there. 

Youth  has  often,  like  the  rose-tree, 
Been  despised  and  cast  away, 

When  their  lives  have  been  unfruitful. 
And  their  souls  have  shown  decay  ! 

When,  if  kindness  and  attention, 
To  the  erring  had  been  shown, 

They  in  goodness  might  have  flourish'd, 
And  to  honor  might  have  grown. 
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CONSIDER  THE  END. 

Children,  life  is  now  before  you, 

Paths  invite  you,  broad  and  fair, 
Ere  you  enter  on  your  journey, 

Judge  ye  wisely  and  beware  ; 
Yes,  beware  !  the  world's  deceitful, 

Using  smiles  but  to  decoy. 
And  the  human  heart  is  sinful — 

Seeking  after  present  joy. 

Paths  there  are,  bedeck'd  with  flowers. 

Sweet  and  cheering  they  appear, — 
Yet  beware  !  for  they,  though  pleasant, 

Haply  lead  to  deserts  drear. 
Be  ye  careful,  ere  you  enter 

On  the  unknown  ways  of  life  ; 
For  oft  they  who  madly  venture. 

Enter  scenes  with  sorrows  rife. 

Be  not  rash,  by  passion  blinded. 

Choose  religion  for  your  guide. 
Be  ye  sober,  noble-minded. 

Heeding  not  when  friends  deride  : 
Though  the  way  be  strait  and  thorny,— 

Though  obstructions  on  it  lie. 
Faint  ye  not,  for  it  will  lead  you 

To  eternal  joys  on  high. 
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TIME  LOST,  NEVER  RETURNS. 

Man  is  ever  prone  to  tarry 

On  the  short,  short  road  of  Hfe, 
FeeUng  faint,  care-worn  and  weary, 

Having  suffer'd  from  its  strife  ; 
While  he  pauses,  time  unheeded 

Swiftly  from  his  presence  flies, 
And  before  his  task  is  ended. 

He  is  call'd  away  and  dies. 

Let  us  ever  be  in  earnest. 

Each  our  separate  work  pursue, 
And  with  unremitting  labor, 

Finish  what  we  have  to  do. 
Time  is  brief,  and  life's  uncertain, 

All  our  days  are  but  a  span, 
Let  us  like  enlighten 'd  creatures, 

Make  the  most  of  them  we  can. 

Loiter  not,  procrastination 

Robs  us  of  all-precious  time, 
Yielding  to  its  luring  power 

Is  a  soul-destroying  crime  ; 
Many  spirits  gone  before  us. 

Let  their  golden  minutes  go. 
And  are  for  their  folly  reaping, 

Sufif'rings  dire,  and  endless  woe. 
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"CAPON-TREE." 

[Capon-tree  is  the  name  of  an  ancient  oak,  situate  in  a 
plantation  near  the  river  Gelt,  about  a  mile  south-west  of 
Brampton,  Cumberland.  Tradition  tells  us  that  when  the 
"Borders"  were  infested  by  those  fierce  bands  of  marauders, 
called  moss-troopers,  hundreds  of  peaceable  men  who  sought 
to  defend  themselves  from  their  assaults,  were  ruthlessly  taken 
and  strangled  on  this  tree.] 

Have  you  heard  what  says  tradition, 
(Speaking  not  with  superstition) 
Of  the  old  tree  near  the  river,  that  runs  roaring 
through  the  wood  % 

Of  that  old  tree  call'd  the  "  Capon," 
Which,  though  often  tempest-shaken, 
Has,  like  a  brawny  warrior,  for  unnumber'd  ages 
stood  %  * 

In  a  language  quite  mysterious, 
And  with  visage  sad  and  serious, 
It  relateth  deeds  of  darkness  wrought  by  cruel- 
hearted  men  ; — 

Doings  startling  and  appalling 
That,  upon  the  ear,  while  falling. 
They  create  within  the  bosom,  pangs  of  sorrow  and 
of  pain. 


*  Since  the  first  appearance  of  this  Poem  (1858),  the 
ravages  of  time  and  hands  of  the  curious  have  almost  reduced 
Capon-tree  to  the  level  of  its  mother  earth,  and  it  will  proba- 
bly in  a  few  short  years  class  \\-ith  the  things  that  were. 
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CAPON  TREE. 


In  the  happy  days  of  childhood, 
As  I  rambl'd  in  the  wildwood, 
They  awaken'd  in  my  tender  heart  the  sympathic 
sigh; 

Now  around  the  tree  I  wander, 
And  upon  them  often  ponder, 
Till  my  fancy  heareth  sobbings  in  the  breezes  pass- 
ing by. 


This  is  told  us  by  tradition-; 
And  its  tales  of  supposition 
Wild  and  strange  and  full  of  myst'ry,  throw  a  spell 
around  the  spot : 

Both  the  youthful  and  the  hoary, 
Prize  the  tree  so  fam'd  in  story — 
And  though  it  to  dust  should  crumble  it  shall  never 
be  forgot. 

True  affection  ever  springeth, 

And  with  power  ever  clingeth 
Around  decaying  relics  of  the  mighty  monarch  time; 

And  though  nothing  great  remaincth, 

Yet  the  poet's  eye  discerneth 
In  old,  despised  ruins,  something  noble  and  sublime. 
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THE  MOUSE  AND  THE  TRAP. 

"Oh,  mankind  are  cruel!  " 

An  aged  mouse  said, 
As  it  with  some  others, 

In  harmony  play'd, 

One  day  in  a  snug  Httle  house  : 
"Yes,  mankind  are  cruel," 

It  sigh'd  to  itself, 
For  lo,  a  trap  baited, 

Was  laid  on  a  shelf, 

And  it  knew  it  was  laid  for  a  mouse. 

"  What  mankind  call'd  cruel," 

A  little  one  cries, 
With  voice  full  of  anger, 

And  look  of  surprise, 

VVhich  caus'd  those  around  it  to  stare 
"  What  mankind  call'd  cruel  % 

Friends  how  can  it  be  ? 
'Tis  foolish  to  think  so, 

Look  round  you  and  see, 

How  much  for  our  comfort  they  care. 

"  I'll  speak  to  their  kindness ; 

In  every  case, 
I  always  have  found  them 

True  friends  to  our  race — 
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I'm  sure  mates  with  me  you'll  agree  : 
They,  knowing  that  pussy 

Devours  our  food, 
Have  made  us  yon  store-house 
Of  wire  and  wood  : 

Who  is  there  more  favor'd  than  we  ? " 

"  Ah,  be  not  deceived," 

Spake  one  with  a  sigh, 
"  The  first  one  that  enters, 

Is  certain  to  die  ; 

'Twas  laid  there  with  cunning  and  hate 
Oh,  many  a  brother 

Has  gnaw'd  at  the  string ; 
The  wire  unnoticed. 

Has  gone  with  a  spring, 

And  they  have  repented  too  late." 

"  There  can't  be  much  danger," 

Nor  yet  any  sin,"' 
The  young  mouse  replied, 

"  In  just  looking  in, 

To  see  what  such  houses  contain  ; " 
"There  can't  be  much  danger," 

It  tauntingly  said  ; 
And  soon  through  the  door-way 

It  thrust  in  its  head. 

When  the  wire  sprung  upwards  amain. 
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Thus  foolish  young  mousie 

Was  brought  to  his  end, 
Though  warn'd  of  his  danger, 

By  parent  and  friend  ; 

Let  us  learn  a  lesson  from  this  : 
Whenever  temptation 

Besets  our  eyes, 
Let's  list  to  the  counsel 

Of  those  who  are  Avise : 
They  never  will  caution  amiss. 


A  FRIEND  IN  NEED  IS  A  FRIEND  INDEED. 

A  little  flower  was  drooping, 

For  want  of  gentle  rain, 
I  mourn'd  over  it  stooping, 

Then  went  my  way  again. 

With  grief,  as  I  proceeded, 

My  soul  did  overflow, 
For  thus  I  was  reminded, 

That  hearts  were  drooping  so. 
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At  night  again  returning, 
I  sought  the  quiet  bower, 

My  bosom  still  was  yearning, 
Towards  the  little  flower. 

I  gazed,  excepting,  fearing, 

To  see  the  fair  one  dead. 
When,  lo,  I  found  it  rearing 

Its  sweet  and  modest  head. 

I  knew  no  rain  had  fallen, 

"Then  whence  this  change?"  I  cried, 
When  suddenly  a  maiden 

With  laughing  voice  replied  : — 

"  I  saw  the  flower  drooping 

For  want  of  gentle  rain, 
But  knew  'twas  useless  weeping, 

That  sighs  were  all  in  vain. 

"  It  was  water  it  requir'd. 

So  to  the  well  I  ran, 
And  crystal  drops  I  scatter'd 

From  out  my  little  can." 

"  Sweet  maid,"  said  I  corrected, 
"  Were  others  but  Hke  thee, 

Then  spirits  now  dejected. 
Revived  soon  would  be. 
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"  We  each  and  all  have  power 

Our  fellow-men  to  bless, 
And  e'en  on  them  to  shower 

Assuagement  of  distress." 


PERISHABLE  AND  IMPERISHABLE 
HOPES. 

Hopes  grew  within  my  youthful  heart, 
By  pleasing  fancy  nourish'd, 

But  blighting  disappointments  came, 
And  one  by  one  they  perish'd. 

Upon  my  desolated  soul 
Were  crumbling  relics  lying. 

Each  evening  saw  me  shedding  tears, 
Each  morning  found  me  sighing. 

But  other  years  brought  other  hopes, 
The  seeds  of  wisdom's  sowing. 

And  these  by  stern  events  unnipt, 
Are  now  in  vigor  blowing. 
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CONSIDER  THE  LILIES. 

Consider  the  lilies, 

Ye  sons  of  despair  ; 
Consider  the  lilies, 

Ye  daughters  of  care, 

And  from  them  instruction  receive  :— 

Though  fragile  and  feeble, 

Yet  see  how  they  grown, 
"  They  toil  not,  they  spin  not," 

Nor  care  do  they  know, 

But  kept  by  their  Maker  they  live. 

Consider  the  lilies, 

Ye  rich  and  ye  fair; 
Consider  the  liUes, 

Your  splendour  compare. 
With  these  beauteous  ones  of  the  field 
For  though  ye  with  garments 

Are  gorgeously  dress'd. 
They  are  of  more  glory, 

And  beauty  possess'd. 

Than  wealth,  art,  or  labor  can  yield. 

Consider  the  lilies  ! 

To  them  ever  give 
Attention  and  study ; 

They'll  teach  you  to  live. 

The  secret  of  peace  they  will  show; 
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Then  ye  from  disti^esses, 

And  cares  shall  be  free, 
Like  them  ye  shall  flourish, 

Though  lowly  ye  be, 

Like  them,  ye  in  vigor  shall  grow. 


EVIL  DWELLS  IN  THINGS  WE  LOVE. 

In  my  early  days,  I  planted 
Ivy,  by  our  cottage  wall. 

Little  thinking,  or  expecting. 
It  would  grow  up  great  and  tall, 
But  it  daily  grew,  and  flourish'd. 
By  the  dew  and  shower  nourish'd. 
Clothing  soon  the  naked  dwelling, 

With  its  verdant,  glossy  leaves  : 
Songsters  lov'd  to  nestle  'neath  it, 

In  the  balmy  summer  eves. 

From  the  lovely  spot  I  wander'd, — 
Restless  o'er  the  earth  to  roam, 

But  with  longing  heart  returned, 
Back  unto  my  early  home  ; 

And  I  stood  against  the  paling. 

Near  the  well-remembered  dwelling, 
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Seeking  from  my  mind,  to  borrow 
Pleasure,  from  the  moments  gone, 

To  becalm  the  waves  of  sorrow, 
And  to  hush  the  rising  groan. 

What  I  saw  on  coming  near  it, 

Made  my  eager  footsteps  stay  ; 
Lo,  the  noble,  verdant  covert. 

Had  been  taken  all  away. 
Of  the  ivy,  once  admir'd, 
Of  the  inmates,  I  enquir'd, 
When  they  loudly,  sharply,  told  me 

That  the  climber  fair  and  tall. 
Being  but  a  house-destroyer. 

Had  been  taken  from  the  wall. 

Often  we,  some  habit  culture. 

Seeming  to  us  sweet  and  fair. 
And  the  pleasing  thing  we  nurture 

With  a  gentle,  loving  care ; — 
Little  thinking,  little  fearing. 
That  the  climber  we  are  rearing. 
Will  a  ruthless  life-destroyer 

To  our  Soul  or  Body  prove ; 
But  full  soon  this  truth  is  taught  us, 

"Evil  dwells  in  things  we  love." 
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DESPOND  NOT. 

Oh,  why  should  I  with  anxious  thought, 

Bring  darkness  o'er  the  morrow  1 
Why  mar  the  pleasures  of  to-day 

Foreboding  future'sorrow  1 
Am  I  not  'neath  my  Father's  care, 
And  will  He  not  my  way  prepare  1 

Shall  I  not  find  in  Him 
Support  for  all  I  have  to  bear  ? 
For  is  He  not  too  wise  to  err  ? 

Too  good  to  be  unkind  1 

Ah  no,  I  have  no  cause  to  fear, 

If  I'm  on  God  relying  : 
The  wants  of  those  who  trust  His  care, 

He  ever  is  supplying. 
Both  Bird  and  Beast  on  Him  depend, 
He  does  their  every  want  attend, 

He  giveth  them  their  food  : 
He  keeps  them  free  from  anxious  care, 
And  surely  man  this  peace  shall  share, 

The  Lord  is  just  and  good. 
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LOVE'S  LABOUR  LOST. 

A  happy  youth  his  name  inscribes. 

Upon  a  fav'rite  tree ; 
Expecting,  that  in  after  years 

His  handiwork  he'll  see  : 
Poor,  simple,  inexperienced  one. 

How  fruitless  his  employ. 
For  soon,  alas !  time's  ruthless  hand, 

The  impress  will  destroy. 

And  we,  ofttimes  do  favors  show 

To  many  of  our  kind. 
Anticipating,  of  our  acts, 

Remembrances  to  find ; 
But  as  old  time  wears  out  the  name 

Inscribed  upon  the  tree, 
So  wears  away  the  gratitude, 

We  fondly  hope  to  see. 


SPRING. 


Hail  !  ye  balmy  months  of  spring. 
Welcome,  for  the  joys  ye  bring, 
Richer  seasons  there  may  be. 
Yet  there's  none  so  dear  to  me. 
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Oh,  I  love  your  gentle  showers, 
Giving  freshness  to  the  flowers. 
And  I  love  to  breath  your  air, 
Wafted  o'er  the  meadows  fair. 

Autumn  with  its  golden  grain, 
May  a  li^arty  welcome  gain  ; 
Yet,  I  greet  your  coming  more. 
Health  and  gladness  you  restore. 

Now,  again  the  trees  are  green, 
Birds  and  butterflies  are  seen, 
Bleating  lambs  now  fill  the  glade, 
Frisking  'neath  the  thicket's  shade. 

Running  streams  are  calm  and  clear, 
Dulcet  notes  salute  the  ear. 
Blooming  May  bedecks  the  bowers, 
Balsam-laden  are  the  hours. 

Lovely  Spring,  thy  gen'rous  hand 
Scatters  blessings  o'er  the  land ; 
Freely  I  thy  gifts  receive. 
Freely  of  my  love  I  give. 

Winter  laid  the  flowers  in  death. 
But  thy  sweet,  omnific  breath 
Call'd  them  from  their  icy  tomb, 
Into  lovely,  healthy  bloom. 


I  OO  A  LESSON. 


Then  receive  my  simple  lays, 
Thou  deserv'st  unbounded  praise, 
And  whilst  I  have  power  to  sing, 
I  wall  praise  thee,  Lovely  Spring. 


A  LESSON. 

Watch  that  vessel  in  the  gale, 

Saw  you  e'er  her  like  before  1 

See  her  owners  on  the  shore, 

With  what  pride  they  watch  her  sail ; 

Well  may  they  delighted  be, 

For  a  noble  bark  is  she. 

See  how  swift  she  skims  away, 
Vig'rous  as  the  bird  o'erhead  ; 
See  her  topsails  widely  spread, 
Gaily  with  the  breezes  play  ; 
With  such  swiftness,  one  would  guess, 
Nought  awaits  her  but  success. 

But  alas  !  though  swift  in  flight. 
It  would  surely  prove  her  ruin, 
And  her  owners  have  to  mourn 
Loss  of  vessel  and  of  freight : 
If  she'd  not  a  man  to  steer, 
All  their  hopes  would  turn  to  fear. 
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Man  is  like  unto  a  bark  : 

With  his  energies  unfurl'd, 

He  sails  upon  the  world, 

Friends  his  course  with  int'rest  mark ; 

But  should  Reason,  leave  the  helm. 

Soon  the  waves  will  him  o'erwhelm. 


NOTHING  IN  CREATION  LOST. 

In  that  season  of  the  year 
When  the  songsters  reappear, 
And  sport  with  youthful  buoyancy,  among  the  bud- 
ding trees, 

I  v/andered  from  my  home, 
Through  the  lovely  vales  to  roam, 
To  view  the  pleasant  landscapes,  and  inhale  the 
healthy  breeze. 

The  sun  in  wonted  splendor, 
With  smiles,  both  bright  and  tender, 

Was  on  his  course  diurnal,  with  a  sweet  and  noise- 
less tread. 

The  gentle  wind  was  blowing, 
The  silvery  stream  was  flowing. 

And  these  a  soothing  influence  upon  my  spirit  shed. 
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Beneath  the  sun's  gay  glances, 
The  dew-drop  cover'd  branches 
Shone  like  the  crystal  snow-drift,  all  so  beautifully 
bright. 

The  flowers  awoke  from  slumber, 
And  gazed  in  silent  wonder, 
Then  shook  their  many-tinted  leaves,  in  rapturous 
delight. 

I  look'd  with  admiration. 
Upon  God's  bright  creation, 
And  thought  upon  the  beauties,  which  were  glowing 
everywhere. 

Whilst  musing,  I  felt  pity 
For  those  within  the  city, — 
The  poor  ones  of  the  city,  who  my  pleasure  could 
not  share. 


"  Then  came  a  voice  :  the  breeze 
Playing  'mong  the  blooming  trees. 
Is  gathering  from  each  modest  flower,  sweet  perfume 
in  its  play  : 

And  anon  it  swiftly  speeds. 
Doing  gen'rous  kindly  deeds. 
Diffusing  health  through  every  town,  it  passes  on 
its  way." 
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This  reproof  fulfill'd  its  part, 
Sorrow  quickl)'  left  my  heart, 
And  o'er  the  verdant,  mossy  land,  right  cheerfully 
I  trod; 

My  enlighten'd  eyes  could  see 
How  all  mankind  can  be. 
Recipients  of  the  blessings  of  our  wise  and  loving 
God. 


SUN  AND  CLOUD,  COME  TO  ALL, 

We  feel  at  times  life's  vexing  cares 

What  e'er  may  be  our  lot, 
Though  we  may  in  the  palace  dwell. 

Or  in  the  lowly  cot ; 
The  drenching  shower,  the  nipping  wind, 

Do  visit  us  in  turn. 
Impressing  on  our  mind  the  thouglit — 

"That  man  was  made  to  mourn." 

We,  daily  with  desponding  hearts, 

Along  life's  path-way  tread. 
At  night  oppress'd,  with  body  weak. 

We  seek  our  lonely  bed ; 


I04  THE  STANDARD-ROSE. 

Yet,  as  we've  storm  and  quietude, - 
As  sun-beams  mix  with  showers, 

So  with  our  griefs  and  sorrowings, 
Are  found  some  joyous  hours. 


THE  STANDARD-ROSE. 

A  gardener,  from  a  tangl'd  hedge, 

A  tall  wild-brier  took  ; 
To  me  his  conduct  seeming  strange, 

I  stood  with  wond'ring  look, 
x\.nd  saw  he  put  it  in  the  ground. 
And  firmly  press'd  the  soil  around. 

"  Will  you  explain,  my  friend,"  I  cried, 
"  What  seems  so  strange  to  me  ; 

Say  why  do  you  with  joy  and  pride, 
Place  thus  the  wild-grown  tree  ? 

'Tis  one  of  very  humble  birth, 

Its  flower  is  one  of  little  worth." 

"  Know'st  thou,"  spake  he,  "that  lovely  tree, 

We  call  the  standard-rose — 
That  plant  which  so  triumphantly 
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Its  blooming  offspring  shows — 
That  noble  plant — the  queen  of  flowers, 
Which  fills  with  balm  the  sunny  hours  ? 

"That  fragrance-breathing,  noble  flower, 

Had  but  a  lowly  birth, 
And  grew  within  the  tangl'd  bower — 

A  plant  of  little  worth  : 
I  grafted  the  wild-brier  tree, 
And  now  the  standard-rose  we  see." 

Since  I  perceiv'd  this  truth  that  day. 

Whene'er  I've  seen  a  child 
In  sin's  entangl'd,  thorny  way, 

Neglected,  growing  wild  ; 
I've  thought  that  with  a  gardener's  care, 

It  would  ambrosial  flowers  bear. 
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Oh,  never  let  an  angry  word 

E'er  issue  from  thy  lips. 
The  hopeful  bud  of  tender  hearts, 

Like  frosty  air,  it  nips, 
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And  like  the  wind  of  eastern  birth, 

With  power  to  destroy, — 
It  sweepeth  o'er  the  blooming  soul, 

And  desolates  its  joy. 

Oh,  check  the  harsh  and  cruel  word. 

Let  anger  be  suppress'd, 
Thou  too  wouldst  feel  its  blighting  force, 

'Twould  spoil  thy  spirit's  rest : 
The  sower  reaps  the  grain  he  sows, — 

On  this  you  may  depend, 
"  By  words  shalt  thou  be  justified, 

Or  by  them  be  condemned." 

Oh,  ever  then  the  gentle  word, 

Give  unto  friend  and  foe, 
And  lessen  thus  the  load  they  bear 

Of  sorrow,  and  of  woe  : 
All  men  are  brothers  ;  one  and  all 

Are  suffering  from  the  ban, 
Then  let  us  act  a  brother's  part. 

Let  love  bind  man  to  man. 
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SOMETHING  BETTER  THAN  THE  PRAISE 

OF  MEN. 

On  a  grassy  hillock, 

Far  from  house  or  town  ; 
Saw  I  once  a  flower, 

Like  a  starry  crown, 
Sweetly  was  it  cover'd 

With  the  crystal  dew, 
And  the  sun-beams  made  it 

Sparkle  to  the  view. 

"O,  that  thou  wert  growing, 

Little  flower,"  I  said, 
"Nearer  to  the  dweUings 

Of  the  sons  of  trade, 
There,  thy  modest  beauty, 

Soon  would  win  thee  praise  : 
But  with  none  to  see  thee, 

Here,  thou  spend'st  thy  days." 

To  this  blooming  beauty. 

Flew  a  busy  bee. 
And  in  quest  of  honey, 

Labour'd  zealously ; 
Then  it  sped  rejoicing, 

With  its  little  store, 
To  its  home  of  sweetness, 

And  return'd  for  more. 
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Then  outspoke  the  flower  : — 

"Friend  the  reason  see, 
Why  I  on  this  hillock 

Dwell  contentedly; 
Joy  is  not  dependent 

On  the  praise  of  man, 
But  in  our  fulfilling 

Our  Creator's  plan." 


HOPE,  GREATER  THAN  PRESENT 
PLEASURE. 

Would  that  I  were  like  to  thee, 
Sportive,  joyous,  little  bee, 
Wand'ring  ever  at  thy  will, 
Over  meadow,  vale  and  hill, 
Gath'ring  on  thy  sunny  way. 
Honey  from  the  flowery  spray. 
Free  from  anxious  thought  and  care, 
Who  would  not  thy  portion  share  ? 
Yet  I  do  not  envy  thee, 
Sportive,  joyous,  little  bee. 
Brief's  that  happy  life  of  thine, 
Whilst  an  endless  one  is  mine  ; 
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Though  thou  rov'st  through  fragrant  bowers 
Oft  thou  meet' St  with  wither'd  flowers, 
But  in  my  eternal  home 
Flowers  never  cease  to  bloom. 


AUTUMN  REFLECTIONS. 

At  eve,  as  is  my  wont,  I  walk'd 

Along  the  shady  lane, 
The  sun  then  wearied  with  his  course 

Was  seeking  rest  again  ; 
And  birds  from  out  the  thick-set  hedge 

Warbl'd  a  feeble  strain. 

Wliilst  resting  'neath  a  spreading  tree 

I  saw  a  leaflet  fall, 
And  musing  said,  "  thus  one  by  one 

They  answer  nature's  call : 
Anon  shall  winter  throw  around 

Her  snowy,  icy  pall." 

On  looking  round  I  saw  the  change 
A  few  short  weeks  had  made, 

The  thicket's  dress  of  emerald  hue. 
Had  now  begun  to  fade, 

And  on  the  ground  both  wither'd  flowers 
And  yellow  leaves  were  laid. 


no  WRITTEN  ON  NEW-YEAR  S  EVE. 

"Ah !  this  is  Ufe" — I  sighing  said — 
"Thus  all  things  fade  and  die ; 

And  man  though  now  endued  with  strength 
Must  also  wither'd  lie. 

No, — blessed  thought  'the  soul's  the  man,'- 
And  has  the  victory." 


WRITTEN  ON  NEW-YEAR'S  EVE. 

Thy  end  is  near, 

Old  year ! 

Now  tolls  thy  bell : 
A  tear 

Is  due  to  thee, 

Thou'rt  dear  to  me  ; 

Farewell,  farewell ! 

In  thy  young  days, 

Sweet  lays 

Thou  sang'st  to  me  : 
I  raise 

A  tuneful  voice — 

A  joyful  voice, 

In  praise  of  thee. 


WRITTEN  ON  NEW-YEAR  S  EVE.  1 1 1 


Though  thou  wilt  die, 


Yes,  die, 
And  disappear; 

On  high. 
Of  works  thou'st  done 
And  victories  won 
Shall  angels  hear. 

In  Heav'n  and  Earth, 
Thy  worth 
Is  known  and  felt : 

Thy  birth 
My  spirit  blest, 
From  sins  gave  rest, 
Which  in  me  dwelt. 

Farewell,  old  year ! 

I  hear 
Thy  fun'ral  knell : 

A  tear 
I  give  to  thee, 
Thou'rt  dear  to  me, 
Farewell,  farewell ! 
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TIME  IS  PRECIOUS. 

Ye  careless  souls  be  wise, 

Of  Time's  swift  course  beware, 
For  like  the  meteor's  glare, 

As  soon  as  seen,  it  dies. 

Rise  ye  with  energy, 
Spend  not  your  lives  in  ease, 
Each  passing  moment  seize, 

Live  in  activity. 

Awake  from  lethargy, 

Behold,  time  swiftly  flies — 
Like  lightning  o'er  the  skies, 

Into  eternity. 


YIELD  NOT 

Brother  !  beware  of  vice. 

Act  discreetly, 
She  has  a  syren's  voice, 

And  sings  sweetly, 
She  for  thy  simple  heart 

Layeth  a  snare. 
Of  her  deceptive  art 

Ever  beware. 


THE  SEASONS.  II3 

Though  now  she  pleases  thee, 

'Tis  not  for  long, 
Soon  she'll  o'erpower  thee, 

Though  e'er  so  strong  ; 
Let  me  then  counsel  thee, 

Be  not  her  slave, 
She  will  but  hasten  thee 

Down  to  the  grave. 


THE  SEASONS. 

The  Spring  is  a  season 

Which  all  of  us  love. 
For  then  through  the  meadows 

Light-hearted  we  rove, 
We  pluck  from  the  hedges 

The  sweet  blooming  May, 
And  gather  the  daisies, 

Which  grow  on  our  way. 

The  beautiful  Summer, 
Next  joyously  comes, 

With  soft,  sunny  glances 
She  brightens  our  homes ; 
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The  gardens  are  laden 

With  fruits  and  with  flowers, 

And  songsters  sing  sweetly 
In  rose-studded  bowers. 

Kind  Autumn  is  welcom'd 

By  young  and  by  old, 
The  fields  are  adorned 

With  dresses  of  gold, 
To  gather  the  harvest 

Our  hands  we  employ, 
Whilst  hearts  are  o'erflowing 

With  feelings  of  joy. 

The  cold  breath  of  Winter, 

Comes,  with'ring  our  flowers, 
But  yet  in  his  presence 

How  sweet  are  the  hours, — 
He  gathers  relations 

And  friends  to  our  side, 
And  so  does  this  season 

In  gladsomeness  glide. 

All  seasons  are  welcome  ! 

All  yield  us  some  joy  ! 
Then  praises,  loud  praises. 

Our  tongues  should  employ : — 


A  HAPPY  LOT  IS  MINE.  II 5 

For  these  but  remind  us 

How  great  is  God's  love, 
And  shadow  forth  pleasures 

In  Heaven  above. 


A  HAPPY  LOT  IS  MINE. 

Let  others  meet  in  festive  halls, 

And  quaff  their  cups  of  wine  ; 
I  envy  not  their  transient  joys, 

A  better  lot  is  mine  : 
I  taste  a  sweeter,  purer  bliss, — 

A  bliss  of  nobler  birth — 
'Tis  when  I  meet  with  those  I  love, 

Around  the  household  hearth. 

'Tis  when  I  train  the  human  plants 

Which  grace  my  humble  home. 
Which  prove  a  refuge  to  my  heart 

When  dire  misfortunes  come. 
Though  friends  prove  faithless,  yet  for  itie 

How  much  remains  to  cheer  ; 
My  loneliest  hours  are  pleasant  times, — 

For  angel  forms  are  near. 


Il6  THE  FUNERAL  KNELL. 

I  pity  those,  who  nightly  leave 

Their  children,  wives,  and  homes. 
Joining  the  gay  unthinking  crowds. 

To  whom  true  bliss  ne'er  comes  ; 
Soon  on  their  sea  will  storms  arise, 

And  oh,  where  shall  they  find 
Amidst  the  dark,  tempestuous  scene, 

A  rest  for  heart  or  mind. 


THE  FUNERAL  KNELL. 

Hark  !  the  fun'ral  bell  is  tolling, 
To  the  grave  a  brother  calling, — 
Calling  with  a  voice  imperious. 
With  a  voice  austere  and  serious, 
Causing  pangs  of  grief  and  woe. 
Causing  tears  to  start  and  flow, 
Filling  every  heart  with  gloom, 
As  they  bear  him  to  the  tomb, 
For  it  seems  in  solemn  tone. 
To  repeat  this  word  alone, — 

Gone  !  gone ! 
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Yet  that  sound  so  simple  seeming, 

Has  to  me  a  world  of  meaning, 

Like  a  glance  from  parting  lovers, 

Like  a  look  from  loving  mothers, 

"Gone,"  it  says,  "thy  earthly  hours, 

Like  the  early  dew  from  flowers. 

All  thy  expectations,  see 

Buried  in  Eternity." 

Thus  it  speaks  in  solemn  tone, 

Of  the  poor  departed  one, 

Gone  !  gone ! 

Ah  !  it  causes  desolation  ! 
Does  it  give  no  consolation, 
To  the  friends  of  the  departed. 
To  the  almost  broken-hearted  1 

If  the  soul  for  which  they  mourn, 

From  above  be  truly  born, 

Then,  the  tolling  bell  imparts 

Hope  to  their  desponding  hearts  ; 

For  it  says  the  righteous  one, 

To  his  resting  place  is  gone. 

Gone !  gone  ! 

And  the  cadence  sweetly  falling, 
On  the  mourner,  proves  consoling, 
And  the  spirit  full  of  sadness. 
Soon  looks  up  again  with  gladness, 


Il8  HEAVEN. 

"  Gone,  O  Soul,  by  care  oppress'd. 
Gone  to  happiness  and  rest, 
Gone,  like  rivers  to  the  sea, 
To  thy  home,  Eternity." 
Thus  it  speaks  in  loving  tone 
To  the  poor  bereaved  one. 

Gone  !  sone ! 


HEAVEN. 

There's  a  land  where  the  souls  of  the  righteous  reign, 

A  home  where  the  weary  ones  rest ; 
There,  there  is  enjoyment  without  any  pain, 
There,  nought  can  be  found  that  has  blemish  or  stain, 
For  all  with  perfection  are  blest. 

O,  fair  are  the  scenes  of  this  far-distant  land, 

Much  brighter  than  rubies  or  gold ; 
In  deep  contemplation  thereof  do  I  stand. 
And  fain  would  I  mention  its  objects  so  grand. 
But  find  that  they  cannot  be  told. 

'Tis  free  from  the  wearisome  darkness  of  night, 

'Tis  blest  with  continual  day, 
The  sun  ever  shines  in  his  beauty  and  might, 
And  cruel  disease  has  no  power  to  blight, 

'Tis  free  from  the  spoiler,  decay. 


ONWARD  AND  ONWARD  STILL.  II9 

Then  let  us  advance  towards  this  beauteous  land  ! 

Tread  the  path  our  Saviour  has  trod, 
And  not  in  despair,  let  us  timidly  stand, 
For  Christ,  like  a  brother,  will  lend  us  His  hand. 

To  lead  us  to  Heaven  and  God. 


ONWARD  AND  ONWARD  STILL. 

Tell  me,  merry  river, 

Whither  art  thou  flowing  1 

Dost  thou  weary  never  ? 
Art  thou  always  going  1 

Answer  me,  gay  river. 

Come,  I  would  be  knowing. 

"  Mortal,  I  am  flowing 

To  the  distant  ocean, 
I've  been  ever  going 

Since  endow'd  with  motion, 
I've  an  endless  longing 

For  my  mother  ocean." 

Tell  me,  merry  river. 

Has  thy  path  been  pleasant  ? 
Has  thy  heart  been  ever 

Buoyant  as  at  present  1 
Have  obstructions  never 

Thy  desire  lessen'd  ? 


I20  ON  HEARING  A  BIRD 

"  Oh,  my  path  has  varied, 
'Twas  not  always  pleasant, 

Often  where  I've  journey'd 
Hindrances  were  present, 

But  I  never  wearied, 

My  desire  ne'er  lessen'd." 

Thou  hast,  dauntless  river, 
Shown  thyself  a  friend  ; 

I  will  now  and  ever 
To  thy  words  attend, 

And  go  forward  ever, 
To  my  journey's  end. 


ON  HEARING  A  BIRD  SINGING  IN 
A  CAGE. 

Poor  little  thing,  how  can'st  thou  sing, 

Confin'd  within  the  cage, 
Whilst  other  birds  play  at  their  will. 

About  the  flowery  hedge  ? 
Is  it  because  thy  home  looks  bright 
That  thou  can'st  sing  with  heart  so  light  ? 
Is  it  because  thy  master's  kind. 
That  thou  dost  such  contentment  find  ? 
Poor  little  thing,  I  pity  thee, 
'Tis  poor  redress  for  Liberty. 
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Perhaps,  poor  bird,  thou'st  never  heard 

The  music  of  the  leaves. 
Nor  felt  the  zephyr's  soothing  breath, 

On  bahny  summer  eves  : 
This  may  have  been  a  hberal  home. 
And  thus  have  check'd  the  wish  to  roam ; 
With  food  and  water  always  nigh, 
Content  thou'st  liv'd,  content  may'st  die, 
Yet  still  poor  bird  I  pity  thee. 
Thou  hast  not  tasted  liberty. 

Yet  1  confess  in  great  distress, 

Man  oft  resembles  thee, 
He  rests  within  earth's  gaudy  cage, 

Whilst  other  souls  are  free  ; 
The  present  world  is  all  to  him. 
Beyond  his  prison  all  is  dim. 
Bound — strongly  bound  by  nature's  chains. 
His  spirit  never  freedom  gains  ; 
Oh,  how  delighted  he  would  be. 
Could  he  but  taste  Christ's  Liberty. 
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LINES  FOR  THE  YOUNG. 

There  grew  in  a  garden  a  beautiful  tree, 
Its  branches  were  healthy  and  strong, 

Its  blossom  was  food  to  the  gay  humming  bee, 
And  birds  'neath  this  covert  would  throng. 

The  gardener  gazed  on  tliis  tree  with  delight, 
When  array'd  in  its  fragrant  suit ; — 

The  present  was  cheering,  the  future  was  bright, 
It  promis'd  abundance  of  fruit. 

But  ere  the  fair  apples  had  reach'd  their  full  form, 

They  quickly  began  to  decay, — 
For  lo  !  'neath  the  leaves,  the  devouring  worm, 

Had  made  the  sweet  blossom  its  prey. 

And  often,  yes  often,  to  us  tender  youth 
Has  promis'd  fruit,  pleasant  and  fair ; 

But  vice,  like  the  cankenvorm,  lurking  beneath, 
Destroy'd  all  the  good  that  was  there. 
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THE  WIFE'S  APPEAL. 

Husband  do  not  leave  me  ! 
The  ev'ning  hours  are  long, 
No  gentle  word,  or  song. 
Falls  to  my  lot  to  hear  ; 
My  home  is  lone  and  drear : 

Husband  do  not  leave  me ! 

Do  not,  do  not  leave  me. 
Amidst  this  world  alone  ; 
Thou  art  the  only  one, 
I  now  can  call  my  friend, 
Stay,  or  my  heart  will  rend, 

Do  not,  do  not  leave  me. 

It  was  not  always  thus, 

Once  all  was  fair  and  bright, 
Love's  woe-dispelling  light 
Ilium' d  our  happy  home  ; 
But  now  thou  lov'st  to  roam  ; 

It  was  not  always  thus. 

My  heart  is  with'ring  fast, 
'Tis  like  the  tender  flower, 
Deny'd  the  fresh'ning  shower ; 
If  you  no  kindness  show, 
Soon,  soon  my  life  must  go ; 

My  heart  is  with'ring  fast. 
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Return  to  Love  and  Home, 
The  glass  so  fair  and  sweet, 
Is  teeming  with  deceit, 
There's  poison  in  the  cup, 
Refuse  to  touch  or  sup  ; 

Return  to  Love  and  Home. 


BE  NOT  TOO  SURE  OF  YOUR  GAME. 

Our  pussy  had  captured  a  mouse, 

And  pleased  with  the  prize  she  had  made, 
Ran  proudly  away  to  the  house. 

And  there  with  it  cruelly  play'd  : 
At  times  she  would  let  go  her  hold, 

When  mousie  sought  flight,  but  in  vain, — 
For  though  it  was  nimble  and  bold, 

'Twas  soon  made  a  captive  again. 

But  pussy  conceited  was  she, 

Of  mousie's  sweet  flesh  she  felt  sure, 
And  thought^there  no  danger  could  be 

In  letting  it  stroll  o'er  the  floor: 
She  did,  but  how  great  was  her  grief 

When  turning  around  to  her  prey, — 
The  victim  she  thought  she  had  safe. 

Had  cleverly  scampered  away. 
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The  food  which  much  trouble  had  cost, 

And  which  she  expected  to  eat, 
To  her  now  for  ever  was  lost, 

By  carelessness,  pride,  and  conceit. 
Remember  ye  readers,  self-wise, — 

Ye  who  httle  pussy  may  blame, 
To  you  disappointments  may  rise. 

By  being  too  sure  of  your  game. 


THE  INFLUENCE  OF  KINDNESS. 

Kindness  ever  will  be  welcom'd, 

By  the  youthful,  tender  mind. 
Every  gentle  word  we  utter. 

There  a  resting  place  will  find. 
Every  loving,  gen'rous  action 

Moves  to  love,  another's  heart, 
And  creates  in  it  desires 

To  perform  a  kindly  part. 

Kindness  ever  will  be  welcom'd, 
Let  us  then  still  rule  by  love, 

And  when  youth  shall  need  correction, 
Let  us  tenderly  reprove  : 
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Children,  taught  by  our  example, 
In  this  peaceful  way  shall  tread, 

So  their  words  and  deeds  of  kindness, 
Will  with  joy  the  earth  o'erspread. 


MY  ALL  AND  IN  ALL  IS  CHRIST. 

What  the  Sun  is  to  the  flower, 
What  the  flower  to  the  bee, 

The  all-mighty,  loving  Saviour 
Is  all  this,  and  more  to  me. 

What  the  dew  is  to  the  ivy, 
What  the  ivy  to  the  tree, 

The  all-mighty,  loving  Saviour 
Is  all  this,  and  more  to  me. 

What  the  showers  are  to  rivers, 
What  the  rivers  to  the  sea. 

The  all-mighty,  loving  Saviour 
Is  all  this,  and  more  to  me. 
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ODE  TO  MAY. 

Queen  of  months,  supremely  fair, 
Cloth'd  with  garments  rich  and  rare, 
None  in  beauty  can  compare 
With  thee,  sweet  May. 

Lovely  Month,  thou  bringest  mirth, 
Spreadest  sweetness  o'er  the  earth, 
Causest  nature  to  give  birth 
To  fruits,  and  flowers. 

Thou  art  lov'd  by  young  and  old, 
Joys  for  each  thou  dost  unfold. 
Never  shall  our  hearts  grow  cold 
To  thee,  sweet  May. 


CHILDHOOD  AND  MANHOOD. 

I  stood  upon  a  hill ; 
Beneath,  a  little  rill 
Went  dancing  o'er  the  pebble  ground,  with  a  motion 
light  and  free ; 

A  stream  in  quiet  mood 
Flow'd  by  a  shady  wood. 
Ah,  here  said  I,  the  difference  betwixt  youth  and 
age  I  see. 
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Children,  are  like  the  rill, 
We  find  them  joyous  still. 
Their  words  are  soft  and  musical,  and  their  hearts 
with  joy  do  leap  ; 

Men,  like  the  broad,  deep  stream. 
Do  sad  and  solemn  seem, 
They  quickly  lose  their  buoyancy,  as  upon  them 
years  do  creep. 


LINES  WRITTEN  IN  A  CHURCHYARD. 

Sleep  on  !  ye  tenants  of  the  tomb  ; 
Around  your  beds  fair  flowers  bloom, 
Filling  the  air  with  sweet  perfume. 

Sleep  on — sleep  on. 

Sleep  on  !  ye  in  your  sleep  are  blest, 
Ye  are  not  harass'd  or  opprest, 
Ye  now  do  from  your  labors  rest. 

Sleep  on — sleep  on. 

Till  earth  has  fallen  to  decay — 
Till  rolling  time  has  passed  away — 
Till  dawns  the  never-ending  day — 

Sleep  on — sleep  on. 


CONTENTMENT. 
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Ye  who  obey'd  the  Saviour  here, 
Shall  see  Him  in  His  might  appear, 
And  shall  the  cheering  welcome  hear  : — 

"Come,  live  with  me." 


CONTENTMENT. 

A    LESSON    FROM    NATURE. 

Merry,  joyous,  dancing  ever, 
Both  in  mild  and  stormy  weather, 
Is  the  little  woodland  river. 

Breathing  sweetness  every  hour, 
During  sunshine,  during  shower, 
Is  the  modest  garden  flower. 


Little  birds  are  ever  cheery, 
Paeans  chaunt  they,  never  weary. 
Though  the  sky  is  dark  and  dreary. 

Man  !  when  clouds  above  thee  lower, 
When  trials  make  thy  spirit  sour, 
Think  of  the  river,  bird,  and  flower. 
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130  THE  WISDOM  OF  RESERVE. 


JUDGE  NOT  BY  APPEARANCES. 

A  neighbour  cloth'd  in  homely  suit, 
May  haply    be  despis'd  by  thee  ; 

But,  friend,  remember,  goodly  fruit 
Oft  grows  upon  a  shabby  tree. 

The  flower  which  boasts  of  gaudy  hues, 
Does  seldom  yield  a  fragrant  breath, 

Whilst  those  less  showy,  sweets  diffuse, 
And  have  a  fragrance  e'en  in  death. 

So  often  there  is  wisdom  found 
In  those  who  fill  a  lowly  place, 

And  love,  and  virtue  there  abound, 
Destin'd  a  Heavenly  throne  to  grace. 


THE  WISDOM  OF  RESERVK 

If,  ray  youthful  brother, 

Thou  art  low  and  poor, 
Tell't  not  to  another. 
He  may  pass  thy  door  : 
If  thou  would'st  have  prosperity, 
Conceal  from  men  thy  poverty. 
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Shouldst  thou,  youthful  brother, 

Find  misfortunes  rife, 
Tell't  not  to  another, 
Bear  alone  the  strife  : 
With  reproof  thy  friend  may  grieve  thee, 
And  in  thy  distress  may  leave  thee. 

Act  thou  thus,  my  brother ; 
When  life's  ills  descend, 
Trust  not  to  another. 
On  thyself  depend; 
And  thou  wilt  soon  successful  be, 
Then  men  will  praise  and  honor  thee. 


PERSEVERE. 

Dear  Friends  !  will  you  list  to  advice  ? 

I  cannot  assure  you  it's  new ; 
What  matter?  don't  be  over  nice, 

The  counsel  I  give  you  is  true  : 
A  maxim  was  told  me  in  youth. 

To  my  lagging  feet  it  gave  speed  ; 
To  you  I  can  vouch  for  its  truth, 

"Perseverance  is  sure  to  succeed." 


132  THE  VALUE  OF  A  SMILE. 

The  mazes  of  life  may  perplex, 

Destruction  may  follow  each  plan, 
Such  trials  your  spirit  may  vex, 

Yet  have  the  true  courage  of  man  ; 
The  road  may  be  rugged  and  long, 

Obstructions  your  progress  may  stay, 
But  think  of  the  words  of  the  song, 

"Where  e'er  there's  a  will  there's  a  way." 

Misgivings  are  sure  to  arise, 

For  man  is  but  mortal  at  best, 
But  he  is  both  noble  and  wise, 

Who  sets  such  misgivings  to  rest : 
Take  courage,  if  honest  your  aim, 

God  favors  and  aids  a  just  deed, 
A  life-giving  motto  I  name, 

"  Perseverance  is  sure  to  succeed." 


THE  VALUE  OF  A  SMILE. 

A  smile,  how  welcome  is  a  smile  ! 

'Tis  sunshine  to  the  soul ! 
Beneath  its  beams  the  heavy  clouds 

From  off  our  spirits  roll ; 
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There's  nought  can  to  the  troubl'd  heart 

A  greater  blessing  prove, — 
It  is  an  angel  visitor, — 

A  messenger  of  love. 


Though  smiles  do  never  cost  us  aught, 

How  sparingly  they're  dealt, 
How  seldom  by  the  toiling  poor, 

Their  influence  is  felt : 
We,  comfort  speak  unto  ourselves, 

When  we  their  wants  supply, 
Forgetting  they're  but  half  relieved, 

If  we  a  smile  deny. 


THE  TEMPERANCE  BAND  OF  HOPE. 

Do  you  wish  to  see  a  sight 
That  will  fill  you  with  delight  1 
That  will  make  your  bosom  glad. 
Though  'tis  heavy,  dull,  and  sad  1 
Travel,  then,  along  with  me. 
Joyous  things  our  eyes  shall  see  : 
Let  us  leave  these  scenes  of  care. 
And  inhale  a  purer  air, 
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Far  away  'mid  shady  bowers, 
Through  the  tangled  furze  and  flowers, 
Where  the  scented  woodbine  grows. 
Where  the  modest  wild-rose  blows, 
Where  is  seen  the  crystal  spring, 
Where  the  bird  is  heard  to  sing  : 
For  a  moment  turn  your  eyes, 
Where  the  mossy  hillocks  rise  ; 
Yonder  o'er  the  sunny  plain, 
Comes  a  merry,  happy  train  : 
'Tis  a  little  temp'rance  Band, 
Hast'ning  onward  hand  in  hand ; 
They  have  left  the  City  Home, 
Through  the  lovely  vales  to  roam. 
Hark  !  their  happy  voices  swell 
Through  the  forest  and  the  dell ; 
Now  their  merry  prattling  tongues 
Fill  the  air  with  gladsome  songs ; 
See,  they  reach  the  tangled  brake. 
And  a  "  Kissing  Ring"  they  make, 
Full  of  harmless,  joyous  mirth, 
'Tis  a  paradise  on  Earth  ; 
All  are  link'd  with  chords  of  love 
Like  a  seraph  band  above. 
Now  when  tired  with  liealthy  play, 
On  the  verdant  ground  they  lay 
Fruits,  and  pastries,  nice  and  sweet, 
Which  with  joy  they  take  and  eat. 
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Now  the  cloth  is  cleared,  and  they 
O'er  the  woodland  haste  away, 
Some  are  wand'ring  through  the  bowers, 
Twining  wreaths  of  wild-grown  flowers, 
Mix'd  with  berries  red  and  green, 
Fit  to  grace  a  "  Fairy  Queen." 
Boys,  who  love  the  wild  and  free, 
Climb  the  noble  forest  tree; 
Others  bend  the  hazel  bough 
Where  the  nuts  in  clusters  grow  ; 
Joyous  are  such  sports  as  these  ! 
Sports  which  no  one  can  displease, 
They  do  pleasure  give,  in  truth, 
To  the  longing  heart  of  youth. 
As  sinks  the  sun  beneath  the  sky, 
Cheerily  to  their  ranks  they  hie. 
Homeward  now  they  take  their  way, 
All  delighted  with  the  day  ; 
Every  cheek  with  beauty  glows, 
Vieing  with  the  fairest  rose. 
Can  you  gaze  upon  this  sight 
Without  feelings  of  delight  1 
Can  you  notice  their  employ 
Without  sharing  in  their  joy  ? 
Then  indeed  your  heart  must  be 
Void  of  true  humanity. 
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CHILDHOOD'S  VISIONS  OF  A  WORLD 
WITHIN  A  WORLD. 

Look  what  pretty  birds,  papa, 

Play  within  the  fire, 
See,  how  fast  they  hop  and  fly, 

Yet  they  never  tire  ; 
Little  dogs  are  playing  too, 
They  are  crying  bow-wow- wow, 
It  is  very  strange,  papa, 

That  they  never  tire, 
That  they  are  not  kill'd,  papa, 

By  the  naughty  fire. 

Thus  our  little  laughing  pet. 

In  accents  sweet  and  low, 
From  me,  to  solve  these  mysteries, 

Sought  eagerly  to  know  : 
"How  strange  the  fancy  of  a  child," 
Said  I  to  my  wife  and  smiled, 
"We  have  fancies  too,"  I  said. 

Pointing  to  the  fire  ; 
"Light  creations  of  the  brain, 

And  like  sparks  expire." 
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PLAY,  MY  INNOCENT,  PLAY  AWAY. 

Smile  away,  my  little  darling, 

Wisely  take  thy  fill  of  play, 
For  believe  me,  life's  gay  morning, 

Soon,  ah  soon,  will  pass  away. 
Cares,  sad  cares  will  come  upon  thee. 

Ere  thy  day  has  reach'd  its  noon, 
Trials  too  will  crowd  around  thee. 

It  is  hard  to  say  how  soon. 

Oh,  I  would  not  have  thee,  darling, 

Know,  or  feel  a  needless  care. 
Earth,  alas  !  is  full  of  mourning. 

Thou  wilt  have  to  take  thy  share. 
Oft  we  tread  the  path  of  sorrow, 

Walk  in  darkness  and  in  gloom, 
Sighs  to-day,  and  tears  to-morrow. 

Are  our  portion  to  the  tomb. 


THE  JOY  OF  HOPE. 

When  lonely  and  dejected. 
When  weary  and  oppress'd, 

I  love  to  think  of  Heaven, 
That  place  of  joy  and  rest; 
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I  love  when  trials  meet  me, 
And  waves  of  trouble  roll, 

To  think  upon  the  pleasures 
Which  there  await  my  soul. 

The  path  I  tread  is  dreary, 

My  lot,  alas,  is  poor, 
But  Heaven's  promised  to  me, 

Why  should  I  wish  for  more  1 
This  life  is  but  a  vapour, 

Which  vanisheth  away, — 
Earth's  pleasures  are  as  flowers. 

They  wither  and  decay. 

But,  oh  !  the  joys  of  Heaven 

Are  not  like  those  of  earth. 
They're  real  and  enduring, 

No  tongue  can  speak  their  worth  ;- 
No  mortal  eye  is  able 

To  picture  aught  so  fair. 
No  blight,  no  death,  no  sorrow, 

Are  known  to  enter  there. 
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BE  NOT  FAINT-HEARTED. 

Go,  heed  not  the  frown  of  the  world, 

If  conscience  but  tells  thee  thou'rt  right, 
Let  the  banner  thou  bear'st  be  unfurled, 

And  like  a  brave  warrior  fight : 
Oh,  never  let  obstacles  daunt  thee, 

Let  nothing  extinguish  the  flame, 
Remember  when  trials  obstruct  thee. 

Achievements  will  add  to  thy  fame. 

Go,  heed  not  the  frown  of  the  world, 

But  zealous  continue  to  be  ; 
If  thy  life  for  the  Truth  thou'st  perill'd. 

Thy  God  will  soon  recompense  thee  : 
Press  onward,  despair  not,  endeavour  ! 

'Gainst  error  continue  to  fight, 
Thou'lt  be  to  opponents  a  terror, 

And  speedily  put  them  to  flight, 


STEM  THE  CURRENT. 

Life's  a  mighty  river, 
On  which  all  are  sailing, 
Ever  sailing,  sailing, 

Staying,  staying  never. 
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Some  are  going  with  the  stream, 
Sails,  or  oars,  they  do  not  need. 
Onwards,  onwards  still  they  speed, 
And  they  ever  heedless  seem  ; 
Though  perchance  a  brother  calls, 
Giving  warning  of  the  falls, 
Yet  they  sail  on,  ever,  ever, 
Down  the  wild,  deceitful  river. 

On  this  mighty  river, 
Others  too  are  sailing, 
Upwards  sailing,  sailing. 

Staying,  staying  never. 

They  are  going  'gainst  the  stream, 
All  their  powers  they  put  in  force, 
Ever  upwards  is  their  course, 

And  they  always  earnest  seem ; 

"Brothers I  Brothers!  "  is  their  cry, 

"Turn  your  vessel  or  you'll  die, 

'Gainst  the  current  strive  ye  ever. 

Life  is  a  deceitful  river." 
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INDUSTRY. 

Little  Bee,  I  find  thee  busy, 

Gath'ring  food  from  every  flower  ; 

Thou  with  produce  rich  art  laden, 
Even  at  this  early  hour  : 

O  merry-hearted,  busy  bee, 

I'll  ever  seek  to  copy  thee. 

Were  I  but  like  thee,  busy  bee. 

Rising  early  in  the  morn, 
Searching,  working  so  eagerly, 

Seldom  should  I  have  to  mourn ; 
But  should  with  satisfaction  see. 
The  fruit  of  my  industry. 


A  LITTLE  TALE  FOR  LITTLE  PEOPLE. 

A  Honey  Bee,  one  summer's  day. 

Was  sporting  'mong  some  new-mown  hay. 

But  after  having  play'd  for  hours, 

'Mongst  with'ring  grass  and  drooping  flowers, 

Became  at  length  near  choked  with  thirst, 

Whilst  hunger  rack'd  its  little  breast ; 

With  beating  heart  and  trem'lous  tongue, 

It  thus  its  tale  of  sorrow  sung  : — 
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"Alas  !  alas  !  how  sad  my  lot ! 

Here  on  this  lone  and  barren  spot, 

With  no  kind  friend,  no  comrade  near, 

With  none  to  comfort,  none  to  cheer, 

I  die  whilst  in  the  prime  of  life. 

Whilst  many  plants  with  sweets  are  rife ; 

Were  I  again  beside  the  rill, 

Which  sparkles  down  the  grassy  hill, 

Where  grow  the  fair  and  fragrant  flowers, 

Render'd  more  sweet  by  dewy  showers 

Descending  from  the  rocks  above, 

I  never,  never  more  would  rove 

So  far  from  home,  to  waste  away 

The  sunny  hours  in  foolish  play, 

But  daily,  hourly  would  I  strive, 

To  add  some  honey  to  the  hive." 

'Twas  thus  it  sung  its  tale  of  grief, 

Upon  a  little  clover  leaf ; 

I  gently  said  "Poor  little  bee, 

My  heart  does  truly  pity  thee. 

How  glad  and  proud  I'd  feel,  if  1 

Could  give  thee  power  again  to  fly  ; 

Thou  should'st  be  spar'd  from  death,  and  live 

To  warn  thy  race,  and  counsel  give 

To  other  bees  who  love  to  stray. 

Away  from  home  to  feast  and  play." 

Whilst  thus  I  tried  its  heart  to  cheer, 

I  heard  a  buzzing  'bout  my  ear; 
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I  look'd,  and  lo  !  two  other  bees, 
Returning  on  the  sunny  breeze, 
Laden  with  honey,  and  oppress'd, 
Had  chosen  here  awhile  to  rest  : 
They  soon  espied  my  httle  friend, 
And  to  its  tale  their  ears  did  lend  ; 
The  elder  bee  then  shook  its  head, 
And  knowingly  unto  it  said  : 
"You've  acted  very,  very  wrong, 
In  tarrying  here,  my  friend,  so  long, 
'Twas  very  well  for  you  to  stay, 
Awhile,  amongst  the  fragrant  hay, 
But  when  you  found  its  freshness  gone. 
To  other  fields  you  should  have  flown  ; 
But  come,  get  on  my  back,  and  I 
Will  soon  enable  you  to  fly ; 
I  saw  whilst  coming  through  the  vale, 
A  rustic  youth  with  nut-brown  ale, 
I  know,  my  friend,  a  sip  or  two, 
Will  quite  recruit  and  strengthen  you." 
"Hold  !  not  so  fast"  the  young  one  said, 
"You've  lost  your  reason  I'm  afraid, 
Whilst  it  is  in  this  feeble  state, 
A  single  drop  may  seal  its  fate, 
You  know  there's  danger  in  'a  drop,' 
So  then  your  foolish  praises  stop  : 
Many  a  dear  and  early  friend 
Have  by  this  drink,  come  to  their  end, 
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0  let  US  learn  from  deaths  like  theirs, 
To  come  not  near  such  deadly  snares." 
And  with  these  words  it  gave  a  sigh, 
For  lo  !  the  youth  was  passing  by, 
With  pitcher  full  of  'chestnut-brown', 
And  all  at  once  he  set  it  down. 

The  elder  bee,  then  sharply  spoke  : — 
"I  tell  you  it  is  past  a  joke, 
To  talk  such  stufif  as  this  to  me, 
And  that  I  soon  will  let  you  see ; 

1  tell  you  ale  is  sweet  and  good. 
And  that  it  serves  for  drink  and  food. 
Those  who  can't  see  it,  sure  are  blind, 
It  shows  they've  got  a  simple  mind  ; 
And  as  for  those,  you  say,  are  found 
Within  the  pleasant  liquor  drown'd. 
They're  little  better  off  than  elves. 

Poor  things  they  can't  command  themselves, 

But  bees  of  sense  partake  with  care, 

And  thus  escape  the  tempter's  snare." 

It  look'd  unto  the  sickly  bee, 

And  said  unkindly,  "As  for  thee. 

Poor,  simple  thing,  stay  there  and  die, 

I'm  off,  I'm  off,  good  bye,  good  bye." 

It  upwards  flew,  I  watch'd  its  flight, 

I  saw  it  lower,  then  alight 

Upon  the  pitcher  full  of  ale, 

And  there  it  did  itself  regale  : 
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But  its  enjoyment  was  not  long, 

The  liquor  being  old  and  strong, 

Soon  overpowered  the  simple  bee, 

Its  eyes  grew  dim,  it  could  not  see, 

And  when  it  rose  to  hasten  home. 

Its  wings  were  caught  i'  the  gluey  foam  ; 

The  more  it  tried  release  to  get. 

The  more  'twas  fasten'd  in  the  net. 

And  there  deprived  of  timely  aid, 

It  soon  was  number'd  with  the  dead. 

The  younger  bee  had  watch'd  its  flight, — 

And  seen  it  eagerly  alight 

Upon  the  sparkling,  frothy  beer, 

And  being  fiU'd  with  grief  and  fear, 

Ventur'd  to  follow  its  poor  friend, 

And  saw  it  meet  its  awful  end  : 

It  shed  a  tear  of  sympathy,  .     ^ 

Then  hasten'd  to  the  sickly  bee, 

And  with  many  a  woeful  sigh, 

Told  how  't  had  seen  its  comrade  die. 

The  air  sometime  had  sultry  been. 

But  now  the  cooling  clouds  were  seen ; 

Anon  the  crystal  liquid  falls. 

Again  to  life  the  flowers  it  calls  : 

The  little  bees, — O,  where  were  they  1 

They  shelter'd  'neath  a  tuft  of  hay, 

Until  the  shower  had  passed  them  by. 

And  sunshine  brighten'd  up  the  sky, 
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Then  issued  from  their  snug  retreat, 
And  breathed  the  air  so  cool  and  sweet. 
A  joyful  sight  now  met  their  gaze, 
For  lo  !  the  sun's  refulgent  rays, 
Shone  on  a  tinted  clover  flower, 
Which  had  been  water'd  by  the  shower  ; 
Its  petals  were  with  globules  set, 
Like  diamonds  in  a  coronet. 
The  sickly  bee,  here  found  at  length 
The  drink,  which  gave  it  real  strength, 
It  drank,  then  with  new  life  it  sprung 
Into  the  air,  and  blithely  sung 
Its  hymn  of  thanks,  and  with  its  friend. 
O'er  hill  and  dale  did  swiftly  wend  ; 
And  thus  it  reach'd  its  loving  home, 
Resolv'd  no  more  to  idly  roam. 

MORAL. 

We've  read,  my  friends,  about  the  bee, 
And  now  together,  let  us  see 
If  we  can't  some  instruction  find, 
To  benefit  both  heart  and  mind. 
First  then,  we  learn  'tis  wrong  to  stay 
Away  from  home,  to  feast  and  play, 
Though  pleasure  for  awhile  is  good. 
It  leaves  at  last  but  little  food  ; 
Time  often  comes  with  blighting  powers, 
And  withers  all  our  fairest  flowers  ; 
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'Tis  wisdom  then  to  hasten  home, 

With  honey  for  the  honey  comb, 

That  we  may  have  a  goodly  store, 

When  honey-flowers  are  no  more  : 

We  should,  whenever  in  a  strait, 

Seek  to  ameliorate  our  fate, 

By  taking  counsel  of  the  wise, 

And  doing  that  which  they  advise  ; 

But  let  us  not  be  led  astray 

By  things,  which  'knowing  ones'  may  say, 

But  ever  weigh  the  words  we  hear, 

And  see  how  much  on  truth  they  bear, 

Assur'd  that  nothing  short  of  truth, 

Should  ever  be  the  guide  of  youth. 

We  also  learn,  'tis  wisest  still 

To  shun  the  thing  that  tokens  ill, 

If  we  approach  temptation's  cup. 

And  deign  to  handle,  taste,  or  sup. 

An  hour  may  come,  when  we  may  cry, 

*'  Deceiv'd,  deceiv'd,  alas  !  I  die." 

We  are  not  safe,  though  we  should  be 

Conceited  as  the  foolish  bee ; 

But  we'll  have  reason  to  rejoice, 

If  we  withstand  the  tempter's  voice, 

The  God  of  truth,  whom  we  obey, 

Will  open  up  our  hidden  way. 

And  will  prepare  us  by  His  grace, 

To  stand  with  joy  before  His  face. 
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HELP,  BROTHERS,  HELR 

Sons  of  Britain  !  men  of  valour  ! 

Ye  that  hold  the  staff  of  might ! 
Burnish — buckle  on  your  armour, 

Arm  ye  !  arm  ye  !  for  the  fight. 
England  needs  her  sons  and  daughters,- 

Needs  their  honest,  helping  hand  : 
Dire  intemperance  madly  scatters 

Desolation  o'er  the  land. 

Ye  that  bear  the  name  of  Christians  ! 

Ye  that  boast  of  loving  hearts'! 
Come  and  give  us  your  assistance. 

Ere  the  day  of  life  departs  : 
Let  us  seek  the  drunkard's  freedom, — 

Freedom  from  the  snares  of  vice. 
Let  us  break  the  bonds  of  serfdom, 

That  the  mourners  may  rejoice. 

Hear  the  cry  of  lamentation  ! 

See  that  home  in  ruins  laid  ! 
Lo  !  a  world  in  supplication, 

Brother,  seeks  a  brother's  aid  : 
Shall  we  stand,  the  scene  beholding. 

And  no  needed  succour  give  1 
God  forbid  :  our  aid  withholding, 

Better  had  we  cease  to  live. 
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THE  THREE  ANSWERS. 

Mate  of  my  childhood  ! 

Say  how  art  thou  ? 
"Old  and  dejected, 

"VVrinkl'd  my  brow, 
"Weaken'd  my  mem'ry, 

Shorten'd  my  breath. 
"Weary  and  care-worn, 

"  Nigh  unto  death." 

Mate  of  my  childhood ! 

Tell  me  I  pray. 
Is  life  burdensome 

To  thee  each  day  1 
"Though  my  Hesh  faileth, 

"  Yet  am  I  strong  ; 
"  Christ  hath  redeem'd  me, 

"  Love  is  my  song." 

Mate  of  my  childhood! 

How  art  thou  now? 
"Happy  in  Heaven, 

"Bright  is  my  brow, 
"Care  and  from  sorrow 

"Ever  I'm  free, 
"And  I  am  waiting 

Playmate  for  thee." 
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CHURCH  BELLS. 

List  to  the  music 

Of  the  church  bells  ! 
Softly  'tis  sinking, 

Sweetly  it  swells ; 
Up  the  steep  mountain, 

Down  the  green  dells, 
Flows  the  gay  music 

Of  the  church  bells  ! 

Hark  to  the  music 

Of  the  church  bells ! 
Oh,  I  can  fancy, — 

Fancy  it  tells 
Of  departed  friends' 

Touching  farewells, 
Dear  is  the  music 

Of  the  church  bells. 


FREELY  RECEIVE,  FREELY  GIVE. 

Repay  each  act  of  kindness, 
Return  each  look  of  love. 

And  not  to  others'  goodness 
Ungrateful  let  us  prove  ; 
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But  like  the  little  flower, 

In  thanks  for  what  is  done, 
Give  sweetness  for  the  shower. 

And  beauty  for  the  sun. 

If  we  derive  a  pleasure 

In  that  which  we  receive, 
Let  us  the  self-same  measure 

To  others  freely  give; 
Our  joy  will  be  the  sweeter, 

If  we  thus  practice  love, 
The  world  will  be  the  better, 

And  God  our  works  approve. 


THE  LEAVES  ARE  DYING. 

The  leaves  are  dying, 
Yes,  they  are  dying  ; 

Alas  !  they  are  fast  falling  one  by  one  : 
The  breeze  is  moaning, 
Mournfully  moaning 

O'er  its  companions,  wither'd  and  gone. 
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Yet  there  are  forming, 

Secretly  forming, 
Under  the  yellow  leaves,  beautiful  buds. 

They'll  be  adorning, 

Meekly  adorning 
The  black-thorn  thicket,  with  emerald  studs. 

When  winter  has  pass'd, — 

Those  cold  days  have  pass'd, 
Verdure  will  freshen  the  prospect  again, 

And  blosom  will  cast, — 

Abundantly  cast, 
Sweet  breathing  fragrance  over  the  plain. 

I  too  am  dying, — 

Gradually  dying ; 
Soon,  soon  my  body  will  lie  in  the  tomb ; 

But  the  bud's  forming, — 

Yes,  it  is  forming, 
And  will  in  paradise  beauteously  bloom. 


TO  MEMORY.  153 

LOVE  BETRAYS  ITSELF. 

'Tis  easy  to  perceive  when  woman  loves ; 

Though  she  may  seek  by  certain  airs  and  mien, 
The  passion  to  conceal,  it  yet  is  seen, — 

We  learn  in  her  countenance  that  she  loves. 
When  e'er  from  coyness,  timidness,  or  pride, 
She  seeks  from  us  her  maiden  love  to  hide. 

The  effort  she  puts  forth  but  treach'rous  proves  : — 

For  as  the  mother-bird,  in  early  spring, 
When  truant  boys,  on  evil  bent,  are  near, 

Betrays  by  noisy  chirp  and  flutt'ring  wing, 
The  tiny  nest,  to  it  so  truly  dear, — 
So  woman,  influenced  by  modest  fear, 

Unwittingly  shows,  in  her  blushing  cheek, 

The  love  she  feels  but  which  she  would  not  speak. 


TO  MEMORY. 

Oh,  dear  to  me  is  memory 

Its  claims  on  me  are  vast. 
It  tells  in  words  of  truthfulness, 

The  doings  of  the  past, 
It  calls  to  life,  joys  long  since  dead. 

Old  scenes  to  view  it  brings, 
And  to  my  lonely,  care-worn  heart, 

Songs,  pleasing  songs  it  sings. 
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Yes,  dear  thou  art,  O  memory  ! 

Without  thee,  life  would  be 
With  all  its  pleasures,  all  its  joys, 

A  thing  of  poverty. 
From  thee,  the  fainting  spirit,  drinks 

Joy-giving  streams  again, 
And  thus  refresh'd,  can  better  bear 

Its  load  of  grief  or  pain. 


COMPLAIN  NOT. 


Softly,  softly,  do  not  murmur 
At  thy  humble,  lowly  lot, 

Discontent  will  make  thee  poorer. 
They  are  rich  who  covet  not  : 

What  though  many  trials  meet  thee, 

What  though  friends  no  longer  greet  thee, 
Wliat  though  men  are  ever  slighting — shunning  thee 

because  thou'rt  poor, 
This   should   not  distress  thee,   pilgrim,  does  not 

Heaven  contain  thy  store  1 
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O  my  poor,  afflicted  brother, 

Let  me  kmdly  counsel  thee  ; 
Be  it  still  thy  chief  endeavor 

To  possess  tranquillity  : 
Trials  come  to  all  in  turn, 

"Man  is  unto  trouble  born" 
Christ  was  poor,  despised,  forsaken,  and  the  path 

of  sorrow  trod, 
And  must  we  expect  a  portion,  better  than  the  Son 
of  God  ? 


THE  SOOTHING  POWER  OF  NATURE. 

I  love  the  blooming  bovvers, 

Which  grace  our  rural  lanes, — 
The  sweet  and  modest  flowers. 

Which  deck  the  verdant  plains, 
My  love  for  these,  can  never 

By  tongue,  or  pen  be  told, 
No  sordid  creature  ever, 

So  loved  his  shining  gold. 

When  I  can  leave  the  City, 

I  seek  the  woodland  home, 
The  fair  and  pleasing  prospect 

Delights  me  as  I  roam; 
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Onward  tread  I  buoyantly, 

O'er  meadow  and  through  brake, 

Flowers  cull  I  joyfully, 

And  pretty  nose-gays  make. 

Although  on  my  return 

The  City  may  look  drear, 
I  heed  not,  whilst  the  nose-gays 

Mv  hours  of  labor  cheer  : 
When  grief-oppress'd  and  lonely, 

They  teach  this  truth, — that  He 
Who  cares  for  simple  flowers, 

Will  also  care  for  me. 


THE  WATER-LILY. 

A  little  water-lily  once 

My  admiration  won ; 
Beside  a  primrose-studded  bank 

I  found  the  lovely  one  ; 
Sweet,  blooming  flowers  fill'd  the  view, 

Most  beautiful  to  see. 
Yet  none  outshone  the  lily's  hue, 

None  were  so  dear  to  me. 


THE  WATER-LILY.  1 5  ^ 

My  giddy  playmates  oft  I  left, 

And  sought  the  magic  spot, 
There  all  my  early,  vexing  cares 

And  sorrows  were  forgot ; 
I  cared  not  for  the  chiding  voice. 

Which  often  met  my  ear. 
The  lily  made  my  heart  rejoice — 

Joy  banish'd  every  fear. 


But  ere  the  summer  months  had  pass'd, 

In  sorrow  I  confess, 
I  join'd  the  trivial  sports  again, 

And  sought  the  flower  less, 
Forgetful  of  its  loveliness, 

I  let  the  moments  fly. 
Ne'er  thinking  that  the  blooming  one. 

Might  sicken,  droop,  or  die. 


Being  only  young  in  years. 

My  spirit  sought  for  change, 
And  oft  with  swift  and  eager  feet, 

Around  my  home  I'd  range  ; 
When  one  day  in  my  wanderings, 

I  cross'd  the  pleasant  lane. 
And  found  myself  beside  the  stream, 

And  primrose  bank  again. 
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But  devastation,  death,  and  gloom, 

Alas  !  now  met  my  eyes, 
And  sorrow-stricken  with  the  sight, 

I  breath'd  oppressive  sighs, 
Deep  anguish  fill'd  my  tender  heart, 

'Twas  life's  first  trying  hour, 
For  lo  !  the  stream  had  overflow'd 

And  wash'd  away  the  flower. 


Whilst  gazing  on  the  dismal  scene, 

I  promis'd  o'er  and  o'er, 
Could  I  but  call  it  back  again, 

I  ne'er  would  leave  it  more  ; 
But  useless  were  my  promises, 

My  sighs  and  tears  were  vain, 
The  lovely,  sweet,  and  gentle  flower, 

Would  never  bloom  again. 


This  oft  is  our  experience, 

As  on  through  life  we  wend  ; 
We  find  a  kind  companion, 

Or  true  and  loving  friend. 
Yet  soon  forget  their  gentleness. 

Their  looks  and  acts  of  love, 
And  after  scenes  of  gaiety, 

Our  fickle  hearts  do  rove. 
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Oh,  let  us  duly  prize  our  friends, 

And  love  ihem  whilst  we  may  ; 
The  future's  hid  ;  we  know  not  what 

May  issue  in  a  day, 
When  least  expected,  death  may  come, 

No  hand  can  stay  its  power, 
The  fair,  the  healthy,  and  the  strong. 

May  perish  like  the  flower. 


TENDEREST  HEARTS  ARE  SOONEST  SAD. 

Some  hearts,  like  tender,  garden  flowers, 

When  bitter  winds  assail, 
Soon  lose  their  native  sprightliness. 

And  sicken,  droop,  and  fail : 
Whilst  others,  like  the  laurel  bush, 

Though  they  continue  keen, 
Retain  their  wonted  cheerfulness. 

As  though  no  storm  had  been. 

Give  shelter  to  the  tender  hearts, 

Defend  them  from  tlie  storm. 
Bethink  thee,  that  the  sweetest  flowers 

Are  those  of  fragile  form  ; 


l6o  ODE  TO  THE  DAISY. 

So  likewise,  these,  frail,  human  flowers. 

Possess  peculiar  worth. 
They  breathe  a  sweetness  all  around, 

They  beautify  the  earth. 


ODE  TO  THE  DAISY. 

Lovely,  unassuming  thing, 
Unto  thee  I'll  praises  sing, 
Regal  greatness  do  I  see. 
In  thy  sweet  humility. 

When  the  chilling  breezes  blow. 
Laying  prouder  beauties  low; 
Then  I  find  thee  peacefully 
Blooming  in  adversity. 

When,  within  the  fertile  bed, 
Others  boldly  lift  the  head, 
Lovely  daisy,  thee  I  see. 
Humble  in  prosperity. 

Men  who  study  books  alone, 
Oft  have  self-conceited  grown  ; 
Would  they  also  learn  of  thee, 
They  would  not  conceited  be. 


i6i 


NATURE  PERISHABLE,    MAN 
IMPERISHABLE. 

Alas !  all  flowers  die, 
The  fairest  'neath  the  sky- 
Do  wither  and  decay ; 
Like  to  a  zephyr's  sigh, 
They  quickly  pass  away. 

The  noble  forest  trees, 
Which  stand  the  angry  breeze. 

Do  also  fade  and  fall; 
And  rocks  which  brave  the  seas, 

Obey  stern  nature's  call. 

The  world  will  disappear, 
The  sun  forsake  its  sphere, 

And  Time  shall  be  no  more ; 
Destruction  will  appear, 

Where  life  was  found  before. 

But  man,  mysterious  man, 
Whose  years  are  but  a  span. 

Still  lives  and  never  dies; 
He,  form'd  on  nobler  plan. 

From  earth  to  heaven  shall  rise. 
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1 62  ADDRESSED  TO  PARENTS. 


HUMBLE  BEAUTY. 


Brother!  tread  cautiously, 

Carefully,  thoughtfully, 
Crush  not  the  flowers  which  grow  'neath  thy  feet; 

Though  it  may  seem  to  thee 

They  without  beauty  be. 
Yet,  yet  remember  their  breath  may  be  sweet. 

Many  unknown  to  thee, 

Pine  in  obscurity, 
Weeds  crowding  round  them  conceal  them  from  view, 

Look  for  them  eagerly, 

Handle  them  tenderly. 
Thou  such  attention,  friend,  never  wilt  rue. 


ADDRESSED  TO  PARENTS. 

The  Heart,  O  Christian  parents. 

Wherein  'good  seed'  you've  sown! 
By  noxious  and  destructive  weeds. 

May  soon  be  overgrown: — 
These  grow  upon  the  richest  ground, 

And  far  down  in  the  earth — 
Poisonous  seeds  in  ambush  lie, 

Till  time  shall  give  them  birth. 


"day  unto  day  uttereth  speech."      163 

Your  garden  may  be  fenc'd  around, 

And  all  may  seem  secure  ; 
The  air,  your  lovely  flowers  breathe, 

May  genial  be  and  pure : 
But  in  the  green,  uncultur'd  lanes, 

Pernicious  plants  abound, — 
Whose  seeds,  when  floated  on  the  wind, 

May  reach  your  hallow'd  ground. 


"DAY  UNTO  DAY  UTTERETH  SPEECH." 

"What  are  the  wild  waves  saying?"  listen,  and  thou 
wilt  hear: 

'The  world  is  like  the  ocean, 
'Tis  ever  in  commotion, 
'Tis  ever,  ever  changing,  throughout  the  live-long 
year ; 

Man  ventures  on  its  billows, 

To  make  himself  look  brave, 
But  ah !  how  oft  it  happens, 
He  sinks  beneath  the  wave.' 
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What  are  the  flowers  saying?  listen,  and  thou  wilt 
hear ; 

'The  world  is  like  a  garden, 
A  gay  and  spacious  garden. 
Where  various  joys  and  pleasures,  in  radiant  bloom 
appear ; 

Man  eager  is  to  pluck  them, — 

They're  lovely  in  his  eyes. 
But  in  his  hands  they  wither, 
And  all  their  beauty  dies.' 


RETIREMENT. 

'Tis  sweet,  when  wearied  with  a  long  day's  toil, 
To  spend  in  quiet  the  departing  hours, 
To  gather  fruits  from  meditation's  bowers. 
And  thus  to  feast  the  fainting  soul  awhile  : — 
Employ  like  this  does  drooping  thoughts  beguile, 
And  lulls  the  restless,  longing  heart  to  sleep. 
Oh,  oft  do  I,  when  sorrows  o'er  me  creep. 
Seek  the  sweet  shades,  and  there  partake  of  rest, 
And  balm  receive,  to  sooth  my  wounded  breast. 
In  peaceful  solitude,  the  soul  is  blest, — 


DREAMS  AND  REALITIES.  1 65 

For  there  angelic  voices,  soft  and  clear, 
From  out  the  spirit-land,  delight  the  ear — 
Voices  that  are,  like  city  bells,  unheard, 
Drown'd  by  the  din  of  Mammon's  toiling  herd. 


DREAMS  AND  REALITIES. 

This  is  the  spot,  where  I  in  early  years 
Foundsweet  contentment]  dear,  remember'dhours. 
Life  then  was  strew'd  with  fair,  ambrosial  flowers, — 

Life  then  was  free  from  sorrows,  cares,  and  fears; — 

Mine  eyes  were  strangers  to  desponding  tears, 
For  earth  to  me  was  then  a  home  of  love, 
An  image  somewhat  of  the  world  above  : 

But  ah,  alas!  how  diff'rent  all  appears! 

The  lapse  of  time  my  views  of  things  have  chang'd — 
For  I  have  battl'd  with  the  ills  of  life. 
And  found  that  earth  is  but  a  scene  of  strife, 

Since  I,  a  school-boy,  o'er  this  wood-land  rang'd  : 
Yet  all  this  tends  to  raise  my  thoughts  on  high, 
Where  all  is  peace,  where  pleasures  never  die. 
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NEVER  UNPREPARED. 

On  the  pleasant,  quiet  highway 

Leading  from  our  rural  town, 
Stands  a  tavern,  greatly  noted. 

For  its  liquor,  "pale"  and  "brown." 
Not  the  building,  nor  its  inmates. 

Nor  its  ale  and  porter  "prime"; 
But  the  motto  on  the  signboard, 

Forms  the  subject  of  my  rhyme. 

As  I  passed  this  house  so  famous, 

Odd,  mysterious  words  I  read, 
And  the  question,  'What  their  meaning^ 

Oft  perplex'd  my  youthful  head. 
Would'st  thou  know  the  strange  inscription 

Which  I  noticed  written  there? 
Friend,  the  words  to  me  perplexing, 

"I^unqua?n  noti  paratus,"  were. 

Days  flew  by  in  swift  succession. 

Weeks,  and  months,  and  seasons  came, 
I  but  learnt  'twas  a  motto 

Of  a  House  of  noble  name  : 
Yet  to  understand  the  writing, 

On  enquiry  I  was  bent, 
When  a  kind  instructor  told  me 

That  it  EVER  READY  meant. 
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Then  I  cried,  'O  noble  motto  ! 

Duties  are  enjoin'd  by  thee ; 
May  my  soul  imbibe  thy  spirit,-^ 

"Ever  ready"  may  I  be: — 
"Ever  ready"  be  to  succour 

Those  who  in  affliction  lie; — 
For  my  Saviour-God  to  labour ; — 

"Ever  ready"  be  to  die.' 


SHOW  KINDNESS  TO  THE  FALLEN. 

Hearts  there  are,  lamenting,  sighing, — 

In  distress  and  sorrow  lying. 
Who  from  pleasure's  slipp'ry  pathway,  plucked  the 
pleasing,  tempting  llower : 

Satisfaction  they  expected; 

Disappointed, — soul-dejected, — 
Grieving,  weeping,  self-accusing,  pass  they  now  the 
dreary  hour : — 

Loving-kindness  to  them  show, 

And  a  helping  hand  bestow. 


1 68  SHOW  KINDNESS  TO  THE  FALLEN. 

'They  have  sinn'd!'  Thy  judgment  perish! 

Charity  to  sinners  cherish; 
Haply  we,  in  like  temptation,  might  have  gone  as 
far  astray : 

Many  are  our  faults  and  failings, 

Let  us  silence  all  our  railings, 
Let  us  to  those  souls  be  tender  and  not  coldly  turn 
away  : — 

But  with  words  and  looks  of  love, 

Let  us  win,  while  we  reprove. 
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LOCAL  TRADITIONS  AND 
OTHER  POEMS. 


NAWORTH  CASTLE  AND  LANERCOST 
PRIORY. 

HISTORICAL   AND    LEGENDARY. 

Strange  the  legends  that  are  told  us 
By  our  wonder-loving  neighbours, 
Of  the  days  of  early  story, 
When  the  minds  of  men  were  darker, — 
When  the  monarch  Superstition 
Over  Reason  held  dominion. 

In  the  midst  of  grain  and  woodland, 
Parted  by  fair  Irthing's  waters, 
May  be  seen  two  sister-buildings,* 
Standing  out  in  solemn  grandeur : 

*  Naworth  Castle  and  Lanercost  Priory. 
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Silent  speakers,  us  reminding 

Of  the  past  almost  forgotten, 

In  these  days  of  pomp  and  glitter : 

Like  the  men  they  are  that  built  them,- 

Lofty,  steadfast,  and  commanding; 

Bright  they  shine  in  history's  pages, 

As  affording  rest  and  refuge 

To  the  great  and  good  of  England 

In  the  dark  and  cruel  ages. 

Full  of  feelings  reverential, 

We  approach  the  ancient  abbey, 

Moss  o'ergrown,  and  Ivy  mantled : 

Time  has  chang'd  the  sacred  building,— 

Time  has  alter'd  men  and  manners, 

Yet,  as  in  the  ruder  ages, 

Prayers  are  offer'd,  h)  mns  are  chanted,- 

For,  as  water  from  the  mountain 

To  its  mother-ocean  speedeth. 

So  the  spirit,  Heaven-quicken'd, 

Its  Creator  ever  seeketh. 

History  tells  us,  one  De  Vaux,* 


*  We  are  told  tliat  tliis  Priory  was  reared  by  Lord  de 
Vaux,  who,  having  no  children  to  portion,  spent  part  of  his 
wealth  in  honor  of  Him  by  whose  blessing  he  enjoyed  it. 
Camden,  however,  informs  us  that  Robert,  son  of  Hubert 
DE  Vaux,  founded  and  endowed  Lanercost  Prioiy, — that  it 
was  built  as  an  ex])iation  of  the  crime  of  murder,  Robert  de 
Vaux  having  slain  Gilles  Fil  Bueth.  Perhaps,  at  this 
distant  period,  it  is  impossible  to  know  his  real  motive. 
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Great  in  power,  crowned  with  riches, 
Built  the  grand  old  Gothic  structure 
Unto  Him,  by  whose  good  mercy 
He  enjoyed  his  many  blessings; 
There  are  some  give  other  reasons 
For  this  act  of  self-denial — 
Given  as  an  expiation 
Of  the  dreadful  crime  of  murder — 
He,  the  giver,  stirr'd  with  malice, 
Having  slain  young  Gilles  Fil  Bueth. 

In  the  priory,  devoted 

Canons  liv'd,  rever'd,  respected,* 

Doing  good  to  all  around  them. 

Teachers  they  of  arts  and  morals, 

Who,  though  suffering  persecution, 

Labour'd  on  in  love  undaunted  ; 

Bent  they  ever  on  reclaiming 

Man  from  rudeness,  sloth,  and  wildness; 


*  "At  the  time  of  the  Conquest  this  district  was  a  great 
forest  and  waste  ground." 

Hutchinson^ s  History  of  Cumberland. 

The   Canons  were  noted  for  their  agricultural  skill  and 
industry.     They — 

"Thinn'd  the  rank  woods;  and,  for  cheerful  grange, 
Made  room  where  wolf  and  boar  were  wont  to  range." 

]Vordsi.uorth. 
They  were  famed  for  their  surgical  skill,   and  added  much 
to  the  literature  of  the  county.     To  them  we  are  indebted  for 
the  "Chronicle  of  Lanercost. " 
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With  unceasing  care  attending 
To  the  wants  of  mind  and  body. 

Them  King  Edward  lov'd  to  visit,* 
Lov'd  their  converse  and  their  blessings. 
Here,  awhile,  that  monarch  tarried 
On  his  way  to  conquer  Scotland, — 
Work  he  was  not  to  accomplish, — 
Death  had  marked  him  for  his  victim. 
Link'd  with  this  old  Gothic  building 
Is  the  honour'd  name  of  Dacre, 
Name  still  held  in  estimation 
By  the  people  of  the  borders. 

Turn  we  now  to  Naworth  Castle, 
Seat  of  Cumbria's  noble  Earl; 
Building!  glory  of  the  borders !  t 
Home  of  chivalry  and  romance ! 


*  In  1280  Edward  I.  and  his  Queen,  Eleonora,  came  to 
Lanercost.  In  1300  he  again  honoured  the  Canons  with  a 
visit.  In  1306  he  marched  an  aiMiiy  to  the  frontiers  of  Scot- 
Land,  but  falling  ill  he  came  to  the  Priory,  attended  by  his 
Queen  Margaret.  Here  he  stayed  till  February,  the 
following  year,  when  he  left,  never  more  to  return.  After 
this  he  remained  sometime  in  Carlisle  and  the  neighbourhood. 
He  died  at  Burgh-upon-Sands,  July  7,  1307. 

See  Goldsmith  on  Edward  I. 

t  "The  solemn  grandeur  of  Naworth  Castle  claimed  for  it 
a  high  distinction  among  baronial  edifices." 

Border  Antiquities. 
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As  we  tread  the  inner  court-yard, 
Strange  the  feelings  that  come  o'er  us, 
'Mong  the  dead  we  seem  to  mingle, 
And  our  minds  are  fiU'd  with  pictures : — 

Through  the  gateway,  men  are  hast'ning, 
Borne  on  swift  and  steady  horses, 
"Belted  Will,"  their  lord  and  leader,*' 
With  his  presence  feeds  their  ardour; 
Duty  calls  them  forth  to  danger, — 
They  obey  it  but  to  conquer; 
Rebel  spirits,  fierce  marauders,t 
'Neath  their  power  soon  surrender. — 

'Tis  a  day  of  gladsome  weather, 
Joy  surrounds  the  walls  of  Naworth, 
Peace  invites  the  happy  inmates, 
To  an  hour  of  recreation  ; 
From  the  high  embattl'd  tower, 

*  "His  Bilboa  blade  by  marchmen  felt, 
Hung  in  a  rude  and  studded  belt ; 
Hence,  in  rude  phrase,  the  borderer's  still 
Called  noble  Howard,  'Belled  Wiliy 

Sir  Waller  Scott. 

•f*  "When  in  their  greatest  height,  the  moss-troopers  had 
two  great  enemies — the  laws  of  the  land,  and  Lord  William 
Howard,  of  Naworth."  Fuller. 

Lord  William  Howard  was  wont  to  say — "The  rush- 
bush  should  guard  the  cow,"  and  this  desirable  end  was 
attained — he  lived  to  see  the  borders  freed  of  the  daring  and 
cruel  moss-troopers. 
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May  be  seen  the  comely  maiden, 
May  be  seen  the  lord  and  lady 
Riding  out  for  health  and  pastime, 
Bent  on  hawking  in  the  park-ground;  *' 
Mingling  there  with  kindred  spirits. 
Soon  each  heart  is  fiU'd  with  pleasure. 

Since  the  feudal  days,  how  altered 
Is  the  neighbourhood  and  Castle! 
Changed,  indeed,  are  men  and  customs; 
Dark  the  scene  which  hist'ry  painteth — 
Tumult  fills  the  border  counties, 
Devastation  widely  spreadeth  ; 
Clan  and  kinsman  live  in  hatred. 
Neighbour  fears  his  fellow-neighbour. 
Now  deceiv'd  anon  deceiving: 
Comes  among  them  William  Howard — 
Warrior  I  nobleman  !  and  scholar  ! 
Strong  in  heart  and  firm  in  purpose — 
Comes,  and  'neath  his  labours  flourish 
Peace,  industry,  and  commerce. 
Men  of  later  days  have  named  him 
Civilizer  of  the  borders.t 
Naworth !  thou  art  much  beloved, 


*  "From  the  Heptarchy  to  the  time  of  CHARLES  II.  fal- 
conry was  the  principle  amusement  of  our  ancestors  in 
England."  Penny  Cyclopedia,  vol.  5,  page  188. 

t  See  "Indications  of  Memorials  of  the  Howard  Family." 
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For  the  past,  and  for  the  present ; 
Now,  as  then,  thy  walls  are  honour'd 
With  the  presence  of  the  noble. 
Cumbria's  lord  in  thee  delighteth,-'^ 
Visits  in  his  hours  of  leisure. 
Thee — the  birthplace  of  his  fathers — 
Walks  around  his  smiling  acres, 
Lov'd  by  all,  by  all  respected. 

Touching  these  time-honour'd  buildings 
Many  stories  strange  are  told  us, 
And  amongst  them,  this  is  stated  : — 
On  a  night  of  wind  and  darkness, 
In  the  month  of  drear  December, 
Standeth  at  the  gates  of  Naworth, 
One  in  years  and  sore  dejected, 
Waiting,  seeking  for  admittance; 
Lost  upon  the  lonely  moor-land, 
He  had  bent  his  footsteps  hither, 
Guided  by  the  flaming  torches, 
Gleaming  from  the  high-built  tower  : 
To  his  loud,  repeated  knocking 
Comes  a  soldier  to  the  gateway, 
Opens  to  the  wearied  stranger, 


*  A  reference  is  here  made  to  the  late  Earl  of  Carlisle. 
He  was  greatly  attached  to  his  Border  Scat.  It  was  whilst 
visiting  Naworth,  after  the  fire  in  1844,  that  he  wrote  his 
beautiful  Poem  on   "'I'he  Jessamine  Tree." 
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And  admits  him  to  the  castle  ; 
Quickly  to  his  lord  and  master 
The  adventure  is  unfolded, 
Naworth's  lord  approves  the  action, 
And  with  knightly  condescension 
Bids  the  stranger  to  his  presence. 

Enters,  staff  in  hand,  and  faltering. 
He  whom  kindness  had  admitted; 
Silver'd  are  his  locks  and  scanty, 
Welcome  meets  him  as  he  enters. 
And  a  place  to  him  is  offer'd 
By  the  oaken  table,  cover'd 
With  the  good  things  of  the  castle. 

Having  of  the  cheer  partaken, 

Seek  they  all  with  eager  converse, 

To  obtain  from  him  his  history, — 

What  his  calling?     Whither  going? 

Are  the  questions,  swiftly  rising, 

To  the  lips  of  lord  and  vassal ; 

To  their  wishes  he  relatelh 

Doings  which  his  eyes  had  witnessed. 

Things  which  he  had  done  and  suffer'd;- 

Tells  of  all  that  had  transpired 

Since  the  building  of  the  castle; 

They,  the  while,  astonished,  wondering, 

That  a  human  fellow  being 

Should  possess  such  stores  of  knowledge. 
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"Stranger  man  we  never  witness'd," 
Said  they  unto  one  another. 

Midnight  calls  them  to  their  chambers, 

Rest  is  to  the  old  man  ofFer'd, 

To  his  room  they  lead  him — leave  him — 

Yet  his  presence  still  is  with  them, 

In  their  wakings, — in  their  slumbers; 

For  there  came  from  out  that  chamber, 

^Vords  which  fed  their  fever'd  fancies : — 

"Well  it  is,  O!  mighty  spirit, 

Things  are  hidden  from  the  many, 

Did  men  know  them,  care  would  slay  them." 

Dayhght  wakes  them  to  their  duties, 
Haste  they  to  behold  the  stranger; 
But  he  is  not,  and  'tis  told  them, 
That  as  day-light  broke  the  darkness, 
He  had  asked  to  leave  the  castle, 
Leaving  to  the  lord  and  others 
Thanks,  and  holy  benedictions. 
Ev'ry  hour  they  think  about  him, 
And  their  thoughts  of  him  are  strengthen'd, 
When,  on  going  through  his  chamber 
They  observe  a  mystic  writing — 
Writing  which  had  words  as  follows  : — 
"When  a  hare  on  Naworth's  hearth-stone. 
Into  life  shall  bring  her  young  ones. 


].•? 
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When  in  Lanercost,  the  bell  shall 
By  a  bull  be  loudly  sounded — 
Then  shall  fall  the  sacred  building — 
Then  a  flame  in  Naworth  kindle."* 

The  prediction — strange, — mysterious, 
Finds  an  echo  through  the  castle  : 
Timid  hearts  are  made  more  timid, 
Stronger  hearts  with  laughter  hear  it : 
Speaks  the  regal  lord  and  master — 
"When  the  first-told  wonders  happen, 
We'll  have  faith  to  see  the  other, 
But  till  then,  away  with  weakness." 

Summer's  sun  the  winter  chaseth, 
And  the  inmates  of  the  castle 
Soon  forget  'mid  pleasant  duties 
Both  the  old  man  and  his  writing ; 
But,  when  old  and  cold  December, 
Throws  its  ghastly  arms  around  them, 
Think  and  speak  they  of  the  stranger 
Who  at  such  a  season  sought  them. 

Time  flew  on — old  men  departed, 
Others  filled  the  vacant  places  ; 


"When  a  bull  shall  toll  Lanercost  bell, 

And  a  hare  bring  forth  on  Naworth's  hearth  stone, 

Lanercost  shall  fall,  and  Naworth  be  burnt  down." 

Local  Tradition. 
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And  by  them  the  strange  prediction 
Is  received, — anon  related. 
Thus,  through  many  generations, 
Passed  the  story  now  repeated. 

Years  had  fled,  all  seemed  forgotten, 
When  a  bull  the  abbey  enters, 
Climbs  the  winding  stair,  and  wildly 
Rings  the  bell.     A  hare  in  danger 
Makes  its  way  to  Naworth  Castle, 
Enters,  and  upon  the  hearth-stone 
Makes  its  bed  and  rears  its  young  ones. 
Follow'd  soon  the  things  predicted, — 
Both  the  Abbey  and  the  Castle,* 
Suffer'd  sudden  desolation. 


*  "  The  old  folk,  time's  doting  chronicles,"  boast  of  the 
fulfilment  of  this  prophecy,  ^the  l)ull  they  say,  did  toll  the 
bell,  and  the  hare  d/d  bring  forth  its  young,  and  that  the 
Abbey  fell,  and  Naworth  was  burned  down. 

The  Castle,  since  the  fire.  May  i8th,  1844,  has  been  made, 
through  the  instrumentality  of  the  late  Earl  of  Carlisle,  to 
resume  its  wonted  grandeur.  The  greater  part  of  Lanercost 
still  remains  a  ruin. 


i8o 


THE  LEGEND  OF  TALKIN  TARN. 

There  is  a  legend  in  our  neighbourhood  to  the  effect  that 
Talkin  Tarn  now  covers  tlic  ground  whereon  stood  a  large 
village  called  Brampton,  and  that,  owing  to  the  uncharitable- 
ness  of  its  inhabitants,  God  sent  an  Earthquake  and  destroyed 
it ;  and  that  from  this  village  the  present  town  of  Brampton 
has  taken  its  name. 

It  was  on  an  eve  in  Autumn, 
(So  I've  heard  old  people  say,) 

That  a  man  distressed  and  weary 
To  a  village  took  his  way. 

He  had  journey'd  many  summers 
In  this  world  of  sin  and  woe, 

For  his  brow  was  deeply  furrowed. 
And  his  step  was  dull  and  slow. 

Yet,  as  on  the  clouded  landscape 

Oft  appears  a  sunny  place. 
So  a  light  of  heavenly  brightness, 

Gleam'd  at  times  across  his  face. 

Now  he  came  unto  the  village 

And  he  passed  from  door  to  door, 

Speaking  thus,  in  gentle  accents  : — 
"Christian  friends,  relieve  the  poor — 

Give  the  homeless  stranger  shelter — 
Give  to  him  a  crust  of  bread." 

But  the  people,  cruel-hearted, 
Gave  no  heed  to  what  he  said. 
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Children  mocked  the  aged  pilgrim, 

Parents  unreproving  stood ; 
None  were  found  to  give  him  shelter — 

None  were  found  to  give  him  food. 

The  old  man  look'd  beseechingly, 
And  to  move  them  sought  again — 

Pointed  to  their  laden  orchards — 
To  their  fields  of  golden  grain. 

Told  them  that  from  God  in  heaven, 
All  these  earthly  blessings  flow, 

And  since  much  to  them  He'd  given, 
They  should  love  to  others  show. 

But,  together,  men  and  children, 
Rudely  to  the  good  man  said  : — 

"  Go,  thou  fool,  we  do  not  heed  thee, 
Ask  thy  God  to  give  thee  bread." 

Then  he  left  this  wicked  people. 
Saying,  as  he  went  his  way  : — 

"  I  must  love  them,  and  not  hate  them. 
And  for  them  must  ever  pray. 

"  I  shall  not  want ;  God  will  provide  ; 

Both  ray  meat  and  drink  are  sure." 
Thus,  full  of  trust,  like  Abraham, 

He  passed  o'er  the  lonely  moor. 
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Alone,  upon  that  dreary  waste, 

Stood  an  humble  heath-roofed  cot ; 

And  therein  lived  a  wealthy  man, 
Although  money  he  had  not. 

'Twas  here  the  aged  christian. 

By  Divine  direction  led, 
Obtain'd  a  shelter  for  the  night. 

And  his  water,  and  his  bread. 
***** 

The  new  day  smil'd  :  the  happy  birds 
Fill'd  with  melody  the  air ; 

And  'neath  that  lowly,  peaceful  cot. 
Knelt  those  godly  men  in  prayer. 

Now  the  stranger  leaves  the  dwelling ; 

But  with  many  words  of  love, 
Thanks  his  noble  benefactor. 

And  his  better  friend  above. 
*  *  *  *  * 

Where  stood  the  village  spoken  of, 
Now  a  glassy  lake  is  seen  ; 

No  sign  is  left  to  indicate 

That  there  houses  once  had  been. 

God,  in  the  stillness  of  the  night, 
(So  I've  heard  old  people  say,) 

An  earthquake  sent  unto  the  place, 
And  removed  the  whole  away. 
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This  is  something  of  the  legend, 
To  the  youth  of  Brampton  ^told, 

Fining  them  with  thoughts  and  pictures 
Of  what  passed  in  days  of  old. 

Ye  Cumbrians  !  oft  repeat  it ; 

Let  your  sons  the  legend  know  ; 
They  may  learn  anon  the  lesson — 

Sin  does  not  unpunished  go. 


"ABRAM'S  CAVE." 


In  Gelt  Wood,  on  the  property  of  T.  H.  Graham,  Esq., 
of  Edmond  Castle,  there  is  a  place  called  Abram's  Cave.  Of 
the  person  from  whom  it  is  supposed  to  have  taken  its  name 
nothing  certain  is  known.  IMany  suppositions,  however,  are 
abroad,  which  are  eagerly  received  by  the  youths  of  the 
neighbourhood. 


Did  you  ever  see  Abram's  Cave,— 
That  dreary  home  in  the  wood,- 
Beside  the  angry  flood, — 
Whose  waters  incessantly  rave? 
'Tis  a  lonely  home,  in  a  lonely  spot. 
And  once  it  is  seen  is  never  forgot. 
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It  is  many  a  year  ago 

Since  its  owner  liv'd  and  died  ; 
This  much,  but  little  beside, 
Does  any  one  seem  to  know  : 
Yet  people  will  talk,  and  to  anxious  youth. 
Tell  wondrous  tales  with  but  little  of  truth. 

A  murderer  here,  we  are  told, 
Who  from  his  pursuers  fled, 
(Ere  dwellings  had  widely  spread,) 
In  solitude  lived  to  grow  old : 
And  through  his  long  life,  to  his  sorrow  found, 
That  murder  had  left  a  cankerous  wound. 

A  lover,  deceived  in  his  love. 
(So  others  delight  to  tell) 
Came  hither  alone  to  dwell. 
And  thus  from  his  sorrow  remove : 
The  maiden  thought  on  her  part  witli  regret, 
And,  crossing  the  borders,  her  lover  here  met. 

From  the  grasp  of  a  savage  band, 
Some  say  that  a  captive  broke. 
And  dwelt  in  this  dreary  rock. 
Till  quiet  reign'd  over  the  land  : 
And  was  wont  to  tell  in  enchanting  lays, 
The  doings  and  sorrows  of  bygone  days. 
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These,  and  others  are  stories  told, 
To  credulous,  trusting  youth, 
Who  oft  regarding  them  truth, 
DeHght  in  them  when  they  grow  old  : 
Whether  true  or  false  I  will  argue  not, 
But  the  cave  I  hold  is  a  lone,  lone  spot. 


HELL-BECK. 

Hell-Beck  is  the  name  of  a  small  stream  which  ruus 
through  the  neiglibourhood  of  Brampton.  Camden,  in  his 
history  of  Cumberland,  speaks  of  a  battle  that  was  fought 
between  Lord  Hounsden  and  Leonard  Dacre.  Tradition 
fixes  upon  the  banks  of  Hell-Beck  as  the  ground  whereon  the 
encounter  took  place— adding,  moreover,  that  for  three  days 
the  above  mentioned  stream  ran  coloured  with  blood. 

"Seest  thou  my  child,  yon  glittering  stream, 

Fast  flowing  along  the  vale? 
There  is  link'd,  my  child,  with  that  glittering  stream, 

A  sad  and  harrowing  tale." 

On  a  bridge,  all  thoughtful,  the  speaker  stood, 

The  youth  to  his  side  drew  near ; 
He  gave  but  a  glance  at  the  limpid  flood. 

He  panted  the  tale  to  hear. 
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"Two  valiant  foemen,"  the  old  man  cried, 

"Once  met  on  yon  heath-clad  hill; 
Each  vow'd  the  weapon  which  hung  by  his  side, 

His  enemy's  blood  should  spill. 

"One  was  Lord  Hounsden,  from  Berwick  he  came, 

Obeying  the  Queen's  behest; 
The  other  was  Dacre,  a  man  whose  name 

Had  travell'd  from  east  to  west. 

"Three   thousand  brave  soldiers  had  Hounsden 
brought, 

To  capture  the  rebel  Lord; 
But  he  and  his  followers  ably  taught, 

Could  stand  before  buckler  and  sword. 

"Madly  they  grapple  each  other  to  slay. 

Long  rageth  the  cruel  fight ; — 
And  the  coldest  heart  in  that  savage  fray, 

Grows  sad  at  the  sick'ning  sight. 

"Lord  Hounsden  goes  back  to  his  castle-home 

With  few  of  his  daring  band, 
And  Dacre,  nigh  friendless,  is  forced  to  roam 

Away  from  his  border-land. 

"Thus  speaks  tradition,  and  it  tells  us  more, — 

It  says  yon  murmuring  flood, 
Ran  (as  ne'er  river  had  run  before) 

Full  three  days  colour'd  with  blood." 
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Listen'd  the  youth  to  the  old  man's  tale, 

Then  look'd  on  the  lovely  scene; 
And  his  heart  grew  sad,  and  his  cheek  grew  pale, 

Recalling  what  once  had  been. 


"BELTED-WILL." 


Lord  William  Howard,  or  the  "Belted  Will"  of 
romance,  was  Lord  Warden  of  the  Western  Marches.  "To 
enforce  obedience,  to  repress  violence  and  bloodshed,  to 
restore  peace,  to  protect  the  peaceable  and  punish  the  offending 
— such  were  the  duties  he  was  called  to  perform." 


In  a  border  castle  old, 
Sit  a  band  of  soldiers  bold, 
Sharing  in  a  feast  provided  by  their  noble,  honour'd 

lord  !— 
He,  a  generotis-hearted  fellow,  gives  the  best  his 
stores  afford : 

And  as  they  their  goblets  fill, 

Drink  they  "health"  to  "Belted  Will." 
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Hark !  upon  the  midnight  air 
Conies  a  cry  of  deep  despair, — 
Comes  a  cry  of  many  voices,  growing  wilder  and 

more  loud ; — 
\Vliile  is  heard  the  raging  fire,  and  is  seen  the  lurid 
cloud; 

Spreads  a  cry  o'er  vale  and  hill — 
"Fierce  marauders  rob  and  kill!" 


Now,  a  youth  in  armour  clad, 
With  a  face  both  stern  and  sad. 
Boldly  steps  into  the  presence  of  the  fame-crown'd 

regal  host ; 
Looks  of  keen  inquiry  meet  him ;  falls  unheard  the 
passing  toast : — 

"Robbers  range  o'er  dale  and  hill! 
There  is  work  for  'Belted  Will!'" 


Thus  he  speaks;  when  at  a  word 
Utter'd  by  the  noble  lord, 
Each  one  hastes  to  don  his  armour — eager  to  engage 

in  fight; 
Foremost  is  their  brave  commander,  crying,   "God 
defend  the  right ! 

Cowards  only  can  be  still, 
When  base  rebels  rob  and  kill  I " 
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Upon  steeds  well-trained  and  tried, 
On  and  on  these  heroes  ride ; — 
To  the  scene  of  fire  and  bloodshed,  hastes  this  brave 

and  hardy  band; 
Thickly  planted  to  withstand  them,  lo!  the  fierce 
moss-troopers  stand; 

But  a  cry  fills  vale  and  hill — 
"Knaves,  give  way  to  'Belted  Will!'" 

Long  and  bloody  is  the  fight — 
Yet  is  victory  with  the  right. 
Soon  the  robber-clans  are  driven  to  their  distant 

haunts  again  ; 
Honour-prompted,  dauntless  soldiers,  chase  them 
hard  across  the  plain  : — 

Loud  the  cry  o'er  vale  and  hill — 
"None  so  bold  as  'Belted  Will!'" 

"Now  my  men!"  Lord  Howard  cries, 
"Bind  him  up  who  bleeding  lies! 
Quickly  bear  your  plunder'd  neighbours  into  Na- 

worth's  spacious  hall ! 
Spare  the  lives  of  those  moss-troopers  who  to  you 
for  mercy  call ! 

Good,  and  bold,  and  gen'rous  still ; 
Few  the  men  like  "  Bfxted  Will." 


* 
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Wardens  pace  the  castle  keep  : 

Soundly  does  the  warrior  sleep ; 

Tasks  fulfilled,  win  peaceful  slumber — this  he  shares 

till  break  of  day, — 
Ready  then,  when  duty  summons,  glad  the  summons 
to  obey: 

Should  his  neighbours  suffer  ill. 
To  their  help,  flies  "  Belted  Will." 


Howard's  name  became  a  dread  : 
South  and  northward,  lo!  it  spread — 
Till  e'en  children  in  the  Highlands  grew  famiUar 

with  the  sound; 
In  the  once  deep  troubled  "borders"  true  tranquility 
was  found. — 

Christian  hearts  were  wont  to  thrill. 
At  the  name  of  "Belted  Will." 


Years  have  done  their  work  since  then : 
Gone  are  Howard  and  his  men — 
Gone   from   sight,  yet  ever  with  us; — Howard's 

spirit  leaves  us  not; — 
Naworth's  lord — the  good — the  noble — shall   not, 
cannot  be  forgot! 

Every  vale  and  every  hill 
Speaks  to  us  of  "Belted  Will." 
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A  CONCEIT. 

It  is  a  common  saying  in  Brampton  that  those  who  touch 
the  waters  of  the  little  streamlet  that  runs  through  the  town, 
are  so  acted  upon  that  they  cannot  long  remain  from  tlie 
place ;  no  matter  to  what  part  of  the  country  they  may  go 
they  will  sooner  or  later  return.  Upon  this  conceit  the 
following  lines  are  written  : 

Few  I  guess  have  been  to  Brampton, 

That  small  place  of  great  renown, 
But  have  seen  the  mimic  river 

That  runs  midway  through  the  town  ; 
And  have  heard  the  current  legend, 

Touching  this  said  little  stream, — 
Which  makes  old  folks  stare  and  wonder — 

Which  makes  young  folks  muse  and  dream. 

"  Once  your  hands  but  touch  its  waters, 

In  and  from  that  very  hour, 
Though  you  may  not  really  know  it, 

You  are  subject  to  its  power ; 
If  to  other  towns  you  travel, 

'Tis  not  long  you  will  remain, 
FoUow'd  hard  by  disappointment, 

Back  to  it  you'll  come  again." 

This  they  tell  you.     True  or  groundless, . 

To  repeat  it,  sure's  no  crime, 
'Tis  to  serve  a  foolish  fancy 

I  have  put  it  into  rhyme. 
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By  your  pardon,  gentle  reader, 
I'll  rehearse  what  late  I  heard, 

From  a  neighbour  I  receiv'd  it, 
Here  it  follows  word  for  word  : — 

"  Years  ago,  when  young  and  fickle, 

I  took  leave  of  friends  at  home  ; 
A  desire  for  wealth  had  seized  me, 

For  a  fortune  I  would  roam, 
And  to  Brampton  town  I  journey'd 

By  the  way  of  'lover's  lane,' 
When,  grown  weary,  there  I  halted 

To  recruit  my  strength  again. 

"  By  the  little  bridge  I  sat  me, 

Warm  and  dazzling  was  the  sun  ; 
And  I  gazed  upon  the  waters 

That  beneath  the  bridges  run, — 
They  unto  my  dreamy  vision 

Seemed  to  flow  o'er  golden  sands, 
And  attracted  by  their  brightness, 

In  I  plunged  my  eager  hands. 

"  When  I  rose  to  take  my  journey, 
Lo  !  there  passed  a  lovely  maid. 

When  she  saw  me,  artless  creature ! 
She  a  while  her  errand  stay'd; 
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Soon  we  joined  in  conversation — 
Of  my  business  she  would  know  ; 

'Maid,'  said  I,  'to  seek  my  fortune, 
To  a  far-off  place  I  go.' 

"  Loudly  laughed  the  lovely  maiden 

When  I  told  her  my  intent, 
And  mysterious  words  she  utter'd. 

When  her  laughter  she  had  spent : — 
'Simple  youth,  thy  scheme  relinquish, 

Vanished  is  thy  golden  dream, 
Mystic  power  now  enchains  thee, 

Thou  hast  touched  the  witching  stream.'" 

"  Little  heeded  I  the  maiden. 

Hastily  bidding  her  'good  day,' 
Up  I  took  my  tiny  bundle, 

And  again  pursued  my  way ; 
Unsuccessful  proved  my  journey, 

Soon  my  hopes  in  dust  were  laid, 
And  in  days  of  doubt  and  sorrow, 

I  bethought  of  what  she'd  said. 

"  Then  at  once  my  steps  retracing, 

Unto  Brampton  soon  I  came  ; 
Poor  I  entered,  but  fully  early 

I  had  reaped  both  wealth  and  fame. 


I  ! 
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Should  you  doubt  what  I  have  stated 
Of  the  changes  of  my  Ufe, 

I'll  refer  you  to  the  maiden, — 
Now  my  true  and  loving  wife." 

Ended  thus  my  neighbour's  story; 

And  the  tints  that  deeper  grew, 
On  his  wife's  cheeks,  vieing  roses, 

Witnessed  that  his  words  were  true. 
Yes,  about  the  little  streamlet, 

I  believe  what  people  say, — 
Granting  love's  magnetic  power 

Is  allowed  its  part  to  play. 


THE  STOCKS.* 

In  Brampton  Market  Place  may  be  seen  that  ancient  instru- 
ment for  the  punishment  of  disorderly  persons,  called  the 
"vStocks."  it  has,  however,  througli  the  enlightened  and 
humane  policy  of  our  legislators,  fallen  into  disuse. 

The  law's  avenger,  screws  and  locks, 
The  law's  transgressor  in  the  Stocks ; 
This  instrument  of  firm  embrace, 
A  terror  is  in  every  place. 

*  "  Stocks,  a  machine  formerly  much  used  for  tlie  punish- 
ment of  disorderly  persons,  by  securing  their  legs.  In  1376 
the  Commons  prayed  the  King  for  their  establishment  in 
every  village."  Penny  Cyclopcedia,  vol,  12,  page  T^, 
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There  are,  who  lost  to  worth  and  fame, 
Indifferent  Uve  to  fear  and  shame ; 
Who  calls  them  men,  but  coldly  mocks, — 
These  are  the  things  which  grace  the  Stocks. 

See  yonder,  in  the  laughing  throng, 
A  drunken  wight  is  borne  along  ; 
And  to  the  "cross"  they  come  in  flocks, 
To  see  him  fasten 'd  in  the  Stocks. 

Hand-cufif'd  he  sits,  he  feels  the  ban  : 
Behold  the  noble  (?)  creature  man  ! 
The  sight  the  bluntest  feeHng  shocks. 
We  leave  with  shame  the  loaded  Stocks. 

Amid  that  crowd  of  young  and  old, 
Are  found  the  gay,  the  thoughtless,  bold , 
He  little  thinks,  who  idly  mocks. 
That  he  may  grace  the  hateful  Stocks. 


* 


In  market  place,  with  screws  and  locks, 
Still  stands  the  noted  iron  Stocks, — 
But  gone,  the  gross,  debasing  scene — 
A  fellow  creature  fix'd  between. 
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"KITTY   FRISK." 

By  the  side  of  the  river  Gelt,  near  Brampton,  is  a  Well 
called  "Kitty  Frisk."  It  flows  from  the  base  of  a  very 
high  rock  and  affords  a  cooling  and  refreshing  beverage  to  the 
summer  rambler. 

Not  far  from  our  quiet  old  town, 

A  water  runs  merry  and  brisk, 
Tis  held  in  great  local  renown, — 

All  speak  of  the  fam'd  "Kitty  Frisk." 

'Tis  a  beverage  all  the  year  round, 
Enjoyed  both  by  young  and  by  old, 

Alike  it  is  still  to  be  found, 
In  days  e'er  so  hot  or  so  cold. 

'Tis  truly  a  sweet  little  spot. 

So  trim,  yet  so  beautifully  wild, — 

A  picture  which  showeth  no  blot — 
It  seemeth  like  nature's  own  child. 

It  may  be  that  we,  "  neighbour  folk," 
See  more  than  another  can  see. 

As  o'er  the  old  places  we  walk — 
Oft  trod  when  our  spirits  were  free. 

We  drink,  as  in  seasons  of  yore, 
The  fresh-flowing,  life-giving  spring, 

Its  drops  dying  feelings  restore. 
And  joys  to  our  memory  bring. 
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If  near  to  our  quiet  old  town, 

Pray  visit  this  time-honour'd  well, 

I'm  sure  you  will  readily  own, 
'Tis  blest  with  a  joy-giving  spell. 


THE  EVENING  BELL. 

In  Cockennouth  may  be  heard  what  is  commonly  called 
the  "  Evening  Bell."  It  is  said  that  a  lady,  having  one 
evening  wandered  from  the  town,  lost  her  way,  and  but  for 
the  ringing  of  the  church  bell,  would  probably  have  spent  the 
night  upon  the  mountains.  The  bell  had  only  been  rung  on 
certain  occasions,  but  after  this,  through  the  beneficence  of 
the  lady  it  was  rung  eveiy  evening  at  seven  o'clock  during  the 
Autumn  and  Winter  months. 

When  the  days  grow  short,  and  darkness 

Robs  youth  of  its  sunny  play, 
And  neighbour  meets  friendly  neighbour. 

To  speak  of  the  dying  day ; — 
Comes,  true  as  the  chilling  shadows, 

The  sound  of  the  "evening  bell," 
Alike  to  the  town  and  hamlet — 

Alike  to  the  hill  and  dell. 

Long  years  ago,  in  the  Autumn, 

A  lady  had  bent  her  way. 
Through  places  of  rural  beauty, 

Forgetting  the  shortening  day  ; 
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But  lost  in  the  pathless  mountain, 
She,  harass'd  with  ghastly  fears, 

Hastes  on  with  uncertain  footsteps, 
And  waters  the  way  with  tears. 

Alone,  at  night,  and  in  danger. 

No  marvel  to  see  her  weep, — 
Brave  hearts  on  that  Fell  benighted 

Had  gone  to  their  endless  sleep  : 
But  hark !  a  bell  in  the  distance. 

Speaks  peace  to  her  anxious  breast, 
And  taking  its  kindly  guidance 

It  leadeth  her  on  to  rest. 


* 


And  now,  through  Autumn  and  Winter, 

The  bell  from  the  spire  was  heard  ;— 
The  Lady,  the  hour  remember'd. 

And  generous  thoughts  were  stirr'd, — 
To  the  bellman  gold  and  silver 

She  ever  was  wont  to  bring, 
And  each  ev'ning  found  him  ringing, 

The  bell  he  had  chanced  to  ring. 

Time  pass'd,  and  the  noble  lady 
On  its  eagle  wings  was  borne 

To  the  changeless  land  and  sinless, 
Where  the  mourners  cease  to  mourn  ;- 
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The  deed  of  that  noble  lady, — 

The  acorn  sown  in  the  earth, 
Had  taken  root,  and  in  beauty 

Had  given  a  forest  birth. 

Her  noble,  generous  spirit. 

Continues  in  souls  to  live, 
And  hands  are  ready  to  labour, 

And  hearts  are  ready  to  give  : 
In  present  times,  as  in  olden, 

The  bell  on  the  ev'ning  air. 
Performs  a  double  duty — 

It  calleth  to  home  and  prayer. 


"THIS  ALSO  SHALL  PASS  AWAY." 

Amongst  Eastern  legends  it  is  mentioned  that  King 
Solomon  was  desired  by  a  brother  monarch  to  furnish  a 
sentiment  which,  inscribed  upon  his  ring,  would  be  suited  to 
cheer  him  under  misfortune  and  to  temper  his  joy  in  seasons 
of  prosperity.  To  his  request  he  gave  the  motto, — "  This  also 
shall  pass  away." 

Solomon,  the  great  in  wisdom  and  in  power, 
Was  once  requested  by  a  neighbouring  king, 

To  name  a  motto  suitable  for  each  hour, 
Which  he  might  wear  engraven  on  his  ring. 
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One,  which  in  sorrow,  pain,  and  disappointment, 
Like  a  sweet  messenger  would  joy  impart ; 

And,  in  prosperity,  and  gay  enjoyment, 

Would  gently  temper  his  impassioned  heart. 

Wise  beyond  earth's  h  igh-praised  scholastic  teachings, 
He  lives  the  wonder  of  his  glorious  day ; 

His  sayings  ever  are  as  mighty  preachings. 
He  utters,  "  This  also  shall  pass  away." 

The  motto  we  would  wear,  O  heavenly  teacher, — 
Not  only  on  the  hand  but  on  the  heart : 

'Twill  be  to  us  a  silent,  constant  preacher. 
In  joy  and  sorrow  it  will  peace  impart. 


SOW  AFRESH. 

Two  cottagers  in  gard'ning  skill'd. 
In  early  spring  their  acres  till'd  ; 
In  raising  fruit,  'twas  known  full  well. 
Each  sought  the  other  to  excel, 
Yet  there  existed  'twixt  the  two 
A  friendship,  honest,  firm,  and  true. 
Green  peas,  a  fav'rite  dish  was  then, 
(And  is  so  still  with  most  of  men  ;) 
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And  he  who  first  this  dainty  rais'd, 
Was  loudly  by  his  neighbours  prais'd. 
A  time  by  these  two  men  was  set, 
On  which  they  should  their  seed-peas  get, 
And  got  they  were  ;  and  it  is  said 
The  same  day  saw  them  "  duly  laid." 
Not  many  weeks  had  they  been  sown, 
When,  lo !  an  inch  or  more  they'd  grown, 
Each  view'd  with  pride  his  little  plot, 
Each  boasted  of  a  noble  lot ; 
But  came  a  frost ;  and  morning  found 
Both  growths  of  peas  struck  to  the  ground. 

One  day  Jim  calls  on  neighbour  John, 
To  see  how  he  is  "getting  on  ;" 
With  measur'd  steps  he  onward  stalks, 
Along  the  garden's  gravell'd  walks. 
When,  at  the  end,  surprised,  he  sees 
His  neighbour  busy  "  sticking"  peas  : 
"  Why,  how  comes  this,  truth-speaking  John  1 
I  thought  you  said  your  peas  were  gone, — 
Kill'd  with  the  frost,  while  here  they  grow 
As  strong  as  any  ones'  I  know." 
Then  answer'd  John  : — "  I  told  thee  right. 
My  peas  like  thine  did  suffer  blight, 
These  are  a  new, — a  second  crop, 
So  neighbour  thy  surmises  stop." 
When  murmur'd  Jim  : — "i  felt  annoy'd 
That  day  the  frost  my  crop  destroy'd  ; 
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I  had  no  heart  to  sow  again, 

And  so  my  ground  has  fallow  lain. 

It  matters  not  what  I  pursue, 

Ill-luck  is  mine  whate'er  I  do." 

"  Come,  cheer  thee  up,"  cries  thrifty  John, 

"  Thou  seest  how  I  am  getting  on, 

Whilst  thou  did'st  o'er  thy  loss  complain, 

I  till'd  afresh  and  sow'd  again ; 

Now  goodly  rows  belong  to  me. 

Whilst  no  such  things  are  ovvn'd  by  thee  ; 

But  cheer  thee  up,  thy  hands  employ, 

And  sorrow  shall  give  place  to  joy." 

Hast  thou,  my  friend,  desponding  grown. 
O'er  seeds  destroy'd,  in  young  life  sown  ? 
Go  forth  again,  grieve  not,  nor  weep, 
The  active  soul  is  sure  to  reap. 


BE  NOT  FOOLHARDY  BUT  WISE. 

How  many  who  in  affluence  sit, 

Are  known  to  have  "more  cash  than  wit;" 

It  is  but  seldom  that  we  find 

A  man  well  stored  in  purse  and  mind. 

A  Quaker  in  the  days  of  old, 
Needed  a  coachman  we  are  told. 
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And  Straightway  advertisement  made, 

Which  soon  brought  offers  from  "  the  trade." 

Three  men, — and  Hkely  men  were  they, 

Stood  'fore  him  on  a  certain  day  : 

The  eldest  of  the  three,  was  first 

By  our  illustrious  "  Friend"  addressed. 

"  Behold  !"  said  he,  "yon  sunken  fence  ! 

Tell  me,  should  I  in  seasons  hence 

Desire  a  drive  around  my  home, 

How  near  could'st  thou  unto  it  come, 

Without  incurring  any  risk. 

During  a  canter  bold  and  brisk  ?" 

In  answer,  thus  the  coachman  spake  : 

"  Why,  sir,  I  could  your  lordship  take 

Within  nine  inches  of  the  edge, 

Should  you  have  doubts,  my  word  I'll  pledge  ; 

Just  try  me,  sir ;  no  danger  fear. 

For  know  a  '  master-hand'  is  here." 

The  Quaker  heard  this  man  of  pride, 

Then  called  the  next  one  to  his  side. 

And  he,  approaching  with  a  bow. 

Was  greeted  with  "  How  near  could'st  thoul" 

"  My  lord,  your  humble  servant  can 

Perform  his  work  with  any  man  : 

To  drive  with  safety  I'll  engage ; 

Twelve  inches  from  the  fence's  edge  ; 

But  nearer,  sir,  I  will  not  say. 

You  know  it  is  a  dang'rous  way." 
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The  first  and  second  he  had  heard, 

And  now  he  sought  to  ask  the  third  ; 

But,  with  surprise,  on  turning  round, 

He  found  that  he  had  left  the  ground. 

A  search  was  made, — and  not  in  vain, 

They  found  him  standing  in  the  lane  ; 

The  Quaker  ask'd  the  reason  why 

He  did  not  for  the  "  post"  apply  ? 

The  doubting  coachman,  looking  down, 

Afraid  to  meet  the  questioner's  frown — 

Told,  how  since  he  his  friends  had  heard, 

His  heart  had  been  with  sorrow  stirr'd, 

For  then  he  thought  no  chance  had  he. 

So  skill'd  they'd  vow'd  themselves  to  be  : 

He  dare  not  take  to  drive  '  My  lord' 

Along  the  fence  within  a  yard  ; 

For  should  the  horses  restive  turn, 

The  foolish  venture  he  might  mourn  ; 

Though  he  could  drive,  yet  after  all 

The  coach  might  to  destruction  roll. 

And  since  he  danger  had  to  fear, 

'Twas  folly, — madness  to  go  near. 

"  Well  spoken,  John,"  our  "  Friend"  rejoined, 

"  I  like  thy  prudent,  cautious  mind  ; 

I  like  thy  words  of  honesty, 

Henceforth,  my  coachman  thou  shalt  be  : 

For  truly  he's  the  wisest  man. 

Who  keeps  from  danger  when  he  can." 
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Had  men  but  common  sense  and  tact, 
Did  they  but  like  the  Quaker  act, 
Less  cause  for  sorrow  there  would  be, 
And  less  of  evil  we  should  see. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  THE  MEMORY  OF  MY 
DEAR  DEPARTED  WIFE. 

Her  words  were  love,  her  deeds  embodied  love  ; 
Her  life  was  love.     The  mother's  noble  part 
She  well  perform'd  ;— trained  up  with  patient  toil. 
The  tender  plants,  the  children  God  had  giv'n. 
Her  end  was  peace  !  Life's  duties  so  fulfill'd 
She  fell  asleep,  dear  both  to  heaven  and  earth. 
Though  dead,  she  speaketh  still, — good  never  dies  : 
Her  influence,  like  the  sun's,  outUves  the  day. 
And  sheds  its  light  and  warmth  on  all  around. 
Making  the  home  more  vacant  through  her  loss. 
Sweet  spirit,  angel  mother,  we  would  live 
As  thou  didst  live, — wouldst  die  as  thou  didst  die, — 
Thy  work  perform'd — called  by  thy  Saviour  home, 
Glad  still  to  toil,  and  willing  to  depart. 


2o6  memory's  voices. 

NOT  LOST,  BUT  GONE  BEFORE. 

The  dead  are  not  lost ! 

Then  sorrow  no  more  : 
The  river  is  cross'd, 

We  wait  on  the  shore  ; 
A  few  years  at  most, 

And  we  shall  pass  o'er, 
And  join  our  darlings — 

To  part — never  more. 

Our  dead  are  not  lost ! 

We  still  call  them  ours  ; 
With  them  we  commune, 
In  holy,  calm  hours  : 
The  fragrance  still  lives, 

In  wither'd  rose  flowers ; — 
Our  dead  are  not  lost, 

Ah  !  no,  they  are  ours. 


MEMORY'S  VOICES. 

Ever,  as  I  musing  wander, 

By  the  gushing  woodland  stream, 
Wavelets  on  the  pebbles  breaking, 

To  me  solemn  voices  seem  : 
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Mournful  voices,  sadly  grieving 

Over  scenes  of  beauty  past, 
Each  succeeding  murmur  sounding 

Louder,  clearer,  than  the  last. 

'Tis  but  fancy.     I'm  reminded 

I  my  own  experience  speak ; 
'Tis  the  language^'of  my  feelings. 

As  they  on  life's  pebbles  break  : 
Memory  calls  to  mind,  in  sadness, 

Joyous  days,  for  ever  past, 
And  each  recollection  speaketh 

Stronger,  louder,  than  the  last. 


DEATH  TO  THE  ENEMY. 

A  young  and  choice  Geranium 

Was  brought  unto  our  home  ; 
And  eagerly  we  waited. 

To  see  it  bud  and  bloom  : 
The  spring  time  came,  and  Summer, 

But  wearied,  day  by  day, 
We  saw  our  little  treasure 

Show  symptoms  of  decay. 


2o8  DEATH  TO  THE  ENEMY. 

There  came  upon  a  visit 

The  giver  of  the  flower, 
And  we,  the  children,  led  him 

Into  our  little  bower  ; — 
We  show'd  to  him,  in  sorrow. 

His  gift,  now  bending  low, 
And  asked  if  he  would  tell  us 

Why  it  had  ceased  to  grow. 


The  spirit  of  his  answer 

Will  never  be  forgot : — 
"  There  is,  if  I  mistake  not, 

An  enemy  in  the  pot." 
Thus  spake  he,  when  he  quickly, 

To  our  great  alarm, 
Up-turned  the  plant,  and  brought  to  sight 

A  wiry  crawling  worm. 


The  worm  destroy'd  — the  plant  re-set 

Again  took  root  and  grew, 
And  ere  the  Autumn  months  had  gone, 

Brought  flowers  to  our  view  : 
Our  sadden'd  hearts  were  gladden'd, 

And  now  our  chief  employ, 
Was  telling  to  our  play-mates 

The  secret  of  our  joy. 
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This  lesson  learnt  in  childhood, 

Still  lives  within  my  heart, 
And  prompts  me,  now  a  parent, 

To  act  the  noble  part ; 
When  virtue,  in  my  children, 

Shows  symptoms  of  decay, 
I  take,  with  thought  and  wisdom, 

The  cause  of  death  away. 


THE  SLIGHTED  OFT  THE  TRUEST. 

There  came  two  birds  in  summer, 
And  sang  beside  my  door ; 

The  one  I  knew, — the  other 
I'd  never  seen  before. 

The  merry  little  stranger 

Display'd  a  gaudy  wing. 
The  other,  seen  beside  it, 

Seem'd  but  a  common  thing. 

For  many  days  together, 

They  sought  me  when  alone. 

The  one  a  welcome  finding — 
The  other  finding  none. 
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2IO  A  PATH  TO  HAPPINESS. 

My  fav'rite  thus  I  greeted : — 
"Thy  stay  with  me  prolong, 

Thy  presence  is  delightful, 
Thou  hast  a  pleasant  song. 

"The  choicest  crumbs  I'll  gather 
Each  coming  day  for  thee, 

A  sharer  of  my  fortune. 

Sweet  songster  thou  shalt  be." 

But  now  that  summer's  ended, 
And  gloomy  days  are  come, 

None  but  the  slighted  songster 
Remains  to  cheer  my  home. 


A  PATH  TO  HAPPINESS. 

Be  good,  to  be  happy! 

Sin  ever  brings  pain ; 
For  vice  to  seek  pleasure 

Is  laboiu:  in  vain  : 
The  heart,  void  of  goodness, 

Can  never  know  rest ; 
From  sin  joy  is  distant 

As  cast  from  the  west. 
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Be  good,  to  be  happy ! 

Right  yields  its  reward  : 
No  evil  endeavours 

True  joy  can  afford: 
Meek  wisdom  is  ever 

Revealing  to  man, 
Good  is  a  life-blessing, 

And  SIN  a  life-ban. 

Be  good,  to  be  happy ! 

The  law  is  divine; 
Accept  it, — obey  it — 

True  pleasures  are  thine 
Despise  it, — reject  it, — 

And  life  to  its  close 
Will  be  to  thee  nothing 

But  sorrows  and  woes. 


"IN  THE  WORLD  TRIBULATION." 

To  thee,  O  godly  man, 
Will  tribulations  come; 
Nor  from  them  shalt  thou  find  relief, 
Till  thou  has  reach'd  thy  home. 
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Apart  from  outer  woes, 
Sorrows  shall  spring  within, — 
Results  of  manly  .battlings, — 
Strivings  of  good  with  sin. 

In  thee  two  natures  strive, 
To  hell  and  heaven  akin, 
If  thou  wouldst  reach  the  higher  life. 
War  must  with  self  begin. 

And  in  the  world  are  found. 
Legions  of  hellish  souls, — 
These  breathe  a  deadly  influence — 
Which  on  thy  spirit  rolls. 

Thus,  to  thee,  godly  man, 
Will  tribulations  come; — 
But  meet  them  with  a  warrior's  smile, 
They  fit  thee  for  thy  home. 


WHAT  IS  LOVE? 

'Tis  a  modest  blushing  flower, 
Growing  in  affection's  bower, 
Yielding  balm  in  sorrow's  hour, 

When  friendships  cease; 
Rainbow-like,  amid  the  shower, 

It  whispers  peace. 
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Like  a  streamlet,  too,  it  flows, 
Giving  joy  where'er  it  goes, 
Cold  and  frozen  souls  it  thaws 

By  its  powers ; 
Making  hearts,  o'ergrown  with  woes, 

Bloom  like  flowers. 


HOPE  FOR  THE  BEST. 

Hope  for  the  best,  friend  !  the  evil  thou  fearest. 
Swift  though  it  speedeth  may  never  come  nigh, 

Darkest  of  mornings  become  oft  the  clearest. 
Ill-boding  storms  pass  peacefully  by. 

Hope  for  the  best !  in  all  seasons  there's  promise. 
Off  from  thy  spirit  despondency  fling : 

Thou  in  thy  sorrow  shalt  ever  find  solace — 
Wintef — dark  Winter,  is  follow'd  by  Spring. 

Hope  for  the  best !  so  will  burdens  grow  lighter, 
Thou  shalt  be  strengthen'd  to  stand  in  the  strife ; 

Hope !  the  grey  gloaming  anon  shall  shine  brighter. 
Thou  shalt  go  forward  in  newness  of  life. 
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BE  WATCHFUL. 

Be  watchful,  gentle  maiden  ! 
The  tree,  with  blossoms  laden, 
May  nurse  the  insect  that  destroys, — be  watchful 
and  beware ; 

Let  time  mature  the  blossom. 
Let  love  grow  in  the  bosom. 
Then  blighted  hopes  shall  never  fill  thy  heart  with 
grief  or  care. 


NATURE'S  PARABLES. 

On  the  highest  hills 

Lies  the  whitest  snow, 
In  the  smallest  rills 

Clearest  waters  flow, 
In  the  loneliest  dells 

Are  the  fairest  bowers, 
Sweetest  perfume  dwells 

In  the  meekest  flowers. 

Much  may  you  and  I 

Learn,  dear  friend,  from  this ; 
We  must  seek  on  high 

For  the  purest  bliss ; 
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And  must  tread  the  earth 

With  an  humble  mind, 
If  we  much  of  worth 

Would  desire  to  find. 


PATIENTLY  TOIL— REWARD  IS  SURE. 

Once  chaos  reign'd,  but  order  took  its  place  : 

Each  changing  year  brought  forth  a  fairer  ground;- 

And  on  the  earth  were  peace  and  plenty  found, 
When  man  came  forth  to  run  his  earthly  race. 
When  he  transgress'd,  the  pregnant  breathing  soil, 

(Which  erst  bore  food,  his  varied  taste  to  suit,) 
Grew  thorns  and  briars ;  yet  anon  through  toil, 

'Twas  made  to  yield  again  its  goodly  fruit. 
Gloom  and  affliction  o'er  thy  breast  may  come, 

And  joys  destroy — yet,  brother  man,  be  still; 
Some  other  joys,  more  sweet,  shall  take  their  room; 

A  peace  more  heavenly  shall  thy  spirit  fill ; 
Anon,  shall  thy  afflicted  soul  bring  forth 

Produce  of  noble  and  enduring  worth. 


2l6 


"WISE  WOMEN." 

Cumberland,  as  well  as  other  counties,  boasted  of  its 
"  Wise  Women."  It  is  to  those  women  that  the  writer  refers 
to  in  the  following  lines. 

Is  it  true  what  people  tell  us 

Of  the  doings  of  these  women — 

Great  in  art  and  great  in  cunning  1 

Is  it  true  they  boasted  powers 

Which  by  far  exceeded  human? 

That,  upspringing  at  their  bidding, 

Came  disasters  to  their  neighbours? 

Strange  the  doings  of  these  women ! 

(So  the  old  folk  love  to  tell  us.) 

All  we  read  of  in  the  stories 

Of  the  witches  and  the  fairies, 

Happen'd  to  the  simple  people, 

In  those  days  of  superstition. 

When  they  suffered  loss  from  robbers, 

Off  they  hasten'd  to  consult  them- 

Nought  could  happen  but  they  knew  it, — 

Be  it  good  or  evil  fortune  : 

They  would  hear  their  sad  complainings, 

And  would  cheer  them  with  the  promise 

Of  their  losses  restoration ; 

And  such  promise,  quick  and  often, 

Prov'd  the  substance  of  their  wishes. 

When  we  call  to  mind  the  power. 
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They  had  gain'd  and  held  among  them, 

We  may  cease  to  guess  and  wonder, 

Why  so  anxiously  they  sought  them 

In  their  crosses  and  distresses. 

Tell  us,  ye  who  boast  of  wisdom, 

What  had  made  these  women  famous? 

Were  they  skill'd  in  art,  or  magic  1 

Were  their  powers  more  than  human? 

That  their  lives  were  more  than  common 

None  are  bold  enough  to  question  ; —  , 

That  they  sway'd  the  lives  of  others — 

Is  as  true  and  doubly  certain. 

Mind  is  power  :  they  possess'd  it, 

And  the  foolish  people  felt  it ; 

They  were  conscious  of  this  power, 

And  they  made  it  serve  their  purpose. 

Actuated  by  the  knowledge 

Of  their  being  more  than  human. 

Men  and  women  fram'd  their  actions 

To  their  promptings,  sayings,  teachings. 

More  they  knew  than  books  had  taught  them, 

They  had  studied  living  volumes — 

They  had  studied  human  nature  ; 

And  with  tact  and  worldly  shrewdness, 

Pry'd  into  the  lives  of  others — 

Read  their  longings  and  endeavours. 

And,  enabled  by  experience, 

Guess'd  and  told  them  of  the  future. 


2l8  "WISE  WOMEN." 

Gone  those  days  of  mental  darkness ; 
Men  have  outlived  superstition ; 
They  have  learnt  to  trust  to  nothing 
But  which  bears  the  name  of  wisdom,- 
And  confess  no  other  power, 
Than  the  God  of  earth  and  heaven. 
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NIGHT  AND  OTHER  POEMS. 


NIGHT. 

The  evening  shadows  o'er  the  wearied  earth 
Come  noiselessly  and  slow; — gently  they  come, 
As  doth  the  mother  to  her  childrens'  room, 
Who  joys  to  find  that  peaceful  rest  is  theirs, 
And  feareth,  lest  her  care  their  slumbers  break. 

O,  mother  Night!  a  world  of  children  lie 
Before  thy  gaze, — some  filled  with  joy,  some  grief, 
But  wearied  all — all  anxious  for  thy  kiss ! 
For  pleasure  wears  the  heart  as  well  as  pain  : 
Then  fold  them  softly  in  thy  kind  embrace, 
That  they  may  for  awhile  enjoy  repose, 
And  strength  recruit,  for  toil  another  day. 
What  varied  scenes  beneath  thy  curtain  hide — 
Scenes  hid  to  all,  save  those  who  actors  are — 
For  darkness  hides  from  view ;  but  thou  behold'st 
The  secret  deed,  the  good  and  evil  thou ! 
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Thy  wand'rings  and  thy  visions  I  would  share  : 
O,  then  on  swift-wing'd  fancy  let  me  mount, 
And  let  mine  eyes  behold  the  weal  and  woe, — 
The  fruits,  beneath  the  sun,  of  human  works. 

In  yonder  cottage,  by  the  whiten  d  hearth, 
Made  cosy  by  the  sheen  of  burning  log. 
Is  seen  a  goodly  and  contented  group. 
Sharing  and  adding  to  the  joys  of  home; — 
For  love,  receiving,  still  delights  to  give, 
And  kindly  looks,  and  kindly  words  and  deeds, 
Combine,  and  make  a  truly  happy  home. 

There,  in  his  cushion'd  and  accustom'd  seat 
The  father  sits — his  child,  his  hope,  and  joy. 
Before  him — on  his  prized  low  arm-chair, 
O'erjoy'd,  to  think  he  owns  so  great  a  thing — 
A  chair,  the  copy  of  his  noble  sire's : 
And  there  the  mother  sits ;  the  household  sun  ! 
Whose  cheerful  smiles  shed  gladness  all  around,- 
Give  life  and  beauty  to  the  tender  plants. 
The  lovely  offspring  of  her  wedded  years. 

The  children  tell,  and  listen  to  the  tale 
Of  mystic  legend  or  of  woeful  war. 
Familiar  to  the  tongue  of  happy  youth  ; — 
So  glide  the  early  hours  of  ev'ning  o'er. 

And  now  the  father  ope's  the  Holy  Book, 
And  reads  a  chapter  from  its  living  leaves. 
Which  ever  yield  to  meditative  mind, 
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The  fruit  of  wisdom,  and  the  balm  of  life. 

The  chapter  ended,  each  one  bends  the  knee 

Before  the  throne  of  mercy  and  of  grace  ; 

Praise  sweetly  mingles  with  the  earnest  prayer, — 

For  daily  blessings  call  for  daily  thanks. 

And  from  the  love-fraught  soul,  these  rise  to  Heaven, 

As  fragrance  from  the  dew-besprinkled  flower. 

Prayer  follows  praise,  for  past  experience  tells 

Frail,  feeble  man,  that,  like  the  new-born  babe, 

He  helpless  is  to  tread  the  ways  of  life ; 

He  needs  a  Father's  care,  and  this  he  seeks, 

And  this  he  knows  is  his,  he  need  but  ask. 

And  he,  through  faith,  receives  the  promis'd  help. 

From  prayer  uprising,  each  receives  and  gives 
The  hallow'd  ev'ning  kiss.     O,  happy  they 
Who  live  and  move  in  love  !  who  seek  to  do 
God's  will  on  earth  as  it  in  Heaven  is  done. 
O,  noble  aim  !  and  tho'  unreach'd  by  man. 
Imperfect  at  the  best,  yet  God  regards 
The  honest  will,  and  rich  reward  bestows. 
The  quiet  chamber  now  is  sought  by  each, 
And  each  again  an  ev'ning  blessing  seeks, 
When  sleep,  uncheck'd  by  thoughts  of  tasks  undone, 
Steals  softly  o'er  their  gentle  beating  breasts. 
Fain  would  we  linger  near  so  sweet  a  spot, 
But  passing  time  would  bear  to  other  scenes. 

A  sound  of  revelry  upon  the  air, 
Directs  us  to  the  place  where  greedy  vice 
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Drinks  from  the  stream  which  never  satisfies, 

But  rather  to  the  thirst  adds  new  desire. 

Here  drunkards  quaff  the  brain-be wild'ring  cup, 

Join  loudly  in  the  ribald  song  and  jest, 

As  though  they  nothing  cared  and  nothing  feared  ; 

Not  death  itself,  with  ghastly  outstretch'd  arms, 

Seems  able  to  rebuke  the  giddy  hour  : 

Things  are  not  always  what  to  us  they  seem, — 

A  merry  laugh  may  hide  an  aching  heart, 

A  daring  face  conceal  a  coward  soul. 

And  those  who  smile  at  death  'fore  death  may  quail, 

And  gladly  seek  the  help  they  now  despise. 

Here,  master  minds,  who  step  by  step  have  gone 

From  eminence  to  degradation's  slope, 

Mix  fondly  with  the  rude  and  vulgar  herd  : 

Here,  trusting  women  meet  with  callous  men, 

Who  talk  of  love  as  parrots  mimic  words, 

For  strangers  they,  to  love's  soul-gladd'ning  theme : 

And  some  to  virtue  lost  and  lost  to  shame. 

Tread  on  forbidden  ground  and  pluck  the  fruit. 

Forgetting  death  attends  on  broken  laws. 

O,  maidens  chaste,  and  matrons  good  and  true, 
Judge  ye  in  charity  the  lives  of  those, 
Your  sisters  !  look  on  them  as  did  Jesus, 
Who,  whilst  He  blam'd,  yet  pitied  and  forgave  : 
Unknown  to  you  the  dark  and  tempting  hour — 
The  syren  voice  that  offers  good  for  ill — 
The  home  of  wealth  and  ease  for  toil  and  want  ; 
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O,  kindly  them  regard  !  and  seek  to  bless, 
By  look  and  word,  by  life  and  earnest  deed, 
Those  lonely  ones  by  fancied  worth  despised  ; 
For  frailties  tend  on  all  of  human  kind  ; 
They  are  proud  sinners  who  a  sinner  shun, 
For  none  can  boast  and  say,  I  sinless  am. 

A  picture  this  to  make  the  cold  heart  bleed  ! 
Here  we  can  trace  the  cruel  hand  of  sin, 
Which  ruthless,  strikes  the  lines  of  beauty  out, 
And  leaves  but  foul  satanic  blots  behind. 
Are  there  no  thoughts  to  wake  a  better  life  1 
Has  man  so  sunk  that  he  forgets  his  name  1 
Has  woman  ceased  to  be  herself? — her  heart 
Forgot  to  vibrate  to  the  name  of  home  1 
In  darkest  souls  a  holy  light  breaks  in. 
And  melts  the  adamantine  heart  to  tears, — 
'Tis  Heav'n  that  seeks  to  woo  the  wand'rers  back 
To  paths  of  virtue  and  to  paths  of  peace. 

A  lonely  woman  in  a  lonely  room. 
Seeks  from  the  past  relief  from  killing  woe — 
For  ever  on  her  throbbing,  breaking  heart, 
Will  come  the  thought,  that  he  who  promised  love 
No  longer  keeps  the  holy,  solemn  vow ; 
And  sorrow,  like  a  wave,  sweeps  o'er  her  soul, 
And  makes  her  sigh  and  cry  aloud  for  death  : 
But  list !  a  voice  angelic,  wakes  the  love 
That  slumbers  in  her  breast ! — her  babe — his  babe, 
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Lispeth,  "Mother!" — that  call  is  life  to  her, 
And  joyfully  her  gentle  charge  she  clasps  : 
Where  now  the  selfish  thought — the  wish  for  death? 
That  angel  babe  has  made  the  tempter  flee 
To  other  scenes,  less  holy,  though  less  sad. 

From  out  that  cradle  bed  the  mother  takes 
The  cherub  child — that  beam  of  Heavenly  light, 
And  lo,  a  smile  illumes  her  care-worn  face  ! 
The  gloomy  home  appears  less  gloomy  now — 
For  great  the  power  of  innocence  and  love. 
O  mother,  blest  art  thou,  though  born  to  grief! 
Bright  angel  forms,  unseen,  attend  thy  steps. 
Defending  thee  and  thine  from  hellish  foes. 

Sweet  the  task,  by  motherly  instinct  led. 
To  trace  the  father's  features  in  the  child  ! 
This  joy  is  hers — and  pleasing  fancy  lends 
Her  kindly  aid  :   what  raptures  fill  her  breast ! 
As  she  beholds  the  charms  which  woo'd  and  won, 
When  first  she  heard  the  tale  of  love  from  him 
Whose  heart  was  love  ! — how  lovely  then  the  face 
Which  borrow'd  beauty  from  so  sweet  a  source  ! 
Is  he  less  noble  now  who  noble  was  1 
The  question  finds  its  answer  in  her  tears. 
Sad  truth  !  sin,  hateful  sin,  destroyeth  all 
That  lovely  is — that  speaks  and  tells  of  Heaven  ! 
But  yet  the  wife  the  truant  husband  loves. 
And  in  her  prayers  to  Heav'n  she  prays  for  him. 
And  speaketh  of  temptations  long  and  keen, 
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Which  mortals  here  do  meet  and  suffer  from ; 
And  asks,  if  God,  rememb'ring  this,  would  view 
Her  husband's  sins  in  mercy,  not  in  wrath. 

A  step  upon  the  stair  speaks  to  her  heart, 
And  tells  that  he  for  whom  she  prays  and  waits 
Returns  !     Now  starts  the  faithful  wife  to  meet, — 
To  welcome  him  to  happiness  and  home. 
O  woman,  great  thy  fame  !  before  thy  life 
How  pales  the  deeds  of  men  !  thy  heart  how  true  ! 
Though  slighted,  loving  still — thy  name  is  Love  ! 

Where  now  we  tread,  a  solemn  silence  reigns; 
The  living  sit  and  watch  the  coffin'd  dead  ! 
A  custom  this  which  boasts  an  ancient  date, 
And  one  which  had,  with  others  now  no  more, 
Its  birth  in  superstition's  night  of  gloom  ; 
But  light  has  come! — these  children  of  the  night 
Have  fled  before  the  orb  of  glorious  day ! 
Yet  here  and  there  is  seen  a  ling'ring  star. 
Whose  dimness  speaks  its  near  and  final  doom. 

A  father  of  the  village  lieth  here ! 
The  man  who  long  had  seemed  to  baffle  death — 
Who  long  had  bid  defiance  to  his  dart, 
But  lo,  he  lies,  as  we  in  turn  must  lie, 
The  conquered  of  the  dread  and.  mighty  foe. 
The  watchers  sit,  and  as  they  sit  they  cast 
Throughout  the  dim-lit  room  a  hasty  glance  ; 
They  do  not  fear  the  sleeper,  yet  a  dread 
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Creeps  o'er  their  hearts;  they  feel  as  though  they 

stood 
On  spirit  ground — eternity  seems  near, 
And  ever  and  anon  they  start,  as  though 
They  waited  visitors  from  unknown  shores. 

Anon  they  speak,  and  speak  in  mournful  tones, 
Of  him  who  late  had  passed  the  bridgeless  stream : 
The  words  and  deeds  which  he  had  said  and  done, 
Are  now  recalled  and  praised — are  overpraised — 
For  weaknesses  and  failings  are  at  death 
Too  oft  miscalled,  and  take  a  flatt'ring  name  : 
O,  that  the  charity  we  show  the  dead 
Were  given  to  the  living  in  their  need. 
Him  they  mourn  had  lived  and  died  the  Christian, 
Had  persecution  met — as  all  men  must 
Who  live  the  better  life — the  life  that  speaks 
Reproof  to  worldly  thoughts  and  worldly  deeds : 
He  this  had  done,  and  had  withstood  the  storm, 
For,  like  the  tree,  distressed  by  angry  winds. 
The  persecuted  soul  takes  deeper  hold 
Of  Him  who  keeps  and  well  sustains  his  life. 
His  neighbours  long  had  marked  his  noble  mien — 
Admired  his  honest  and  consistent  walk, 
In  times  of  sorrow,  as  in  times  of  joy. 
His  trials  and  distresses  were  but  means 
To  bring  to  view  his  deep  and  hidden  life; 
For  often  they  do  beautify  the  soul. 
As  doth  the  frosty  air  our  window  panes. 
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But  now  he  rests,  his  day  of  sorrow  o'er, 
The  cross  endured  !  the  crown  of  glory  gain'd. 

Within  yon  dvvelhng,  wont  with  mirth  to  ring, — 
The  song  and  laughter  of  light-hearted  youth. 
Is  seen  confusion ; — seen  the  tear-dim'd  eye ! 
For  separation  comes  to  loving  hearts ; 
But  not  of  death !     Yet  separation  brief. 
To  such  is  grief  indeed  !     To-morrow  takes 
A  son — an  only  son  of  parents  poor — 
Takes  him  'mong  strangers  in  a  distant  town, 
To  take  his  stand  'mid  scenes  of  active  life  : 
The  mother  sits  in  mournful  silence  there, 
But  yet  her  eyes  speak  volumes,  understood 
Full  well  by  him  who  knows  a  mother's  heart — 
Her  boy!     Near  to  her  side  he  musing  stands. 
For  lo,  he  feels  her  thoughts  are  all  of  him : 
The  father  too,  is  musing  sadly  there. 
With  heart  as  kind,  as  loving,  and  as  true, 
As  she,  the  mother  of  the  darling  boy : 
Man  seeks  to  hide  the  wound  by  sorrow  made. 
As  doth  the  dying  bird  her  wounded  side. 

Anon  the  sire  the  painful  silence  breaks 
With  words  of  cheer,  to  drooping  son  and  wife, 
The  boy  is  told  of  happy  days  to  come, 
Of  honours  which  await  his  noble  aim  : — 
The  wife,  of  meetings  which  recess  will  bring, 
When  times  of  joy  again  shall  bless  their  home. 
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O  happy  he  who  soweth  cheering  words, 
Who  causeth  hope  to  bloom  on  desert  souls. 
Hope,  blessed  hope  !  how  sweet  an  angel  thou  ! 
How  oft  thou  bear'st  the  drooping  spirit  up  ! 
How  oft  thou  nerv'st  the  heart  to  try  again, 
The  road  already  dark  with  midnight  gloom — 
Like  to  the  light  by  home-bound  trav'ller  seen, 
When  darkness  makes  the  distance  doubly  long. 

Her  boy,  the  mother  to  his  chamber  lights, 
And  then  returns  to  muse  and  plan  again : 
To-morrow  soon  will  come,  and  she  would  seek 
To  make  the  loss  of  home  less  keenly  felt : 
Things  which  he  loved  are  pack'd  with  jealous  care — 
The  birthday  gift,  the  prize  at  school  obtained — 
The  Bible  lov'd  the  most.     O  book  of  books ! 
To  young  and  old  a  never-failing  source 
Of  joy  and  comfort  in  their  march  through  life  ! 

Now  left  alone,  the  youth  his  chamber  scans, 
And  as  he  scans,  perceives,  unseen  before, 
A  beauty  in  each  thing, — each  thing  is  dear. 
And  each  is  linked  to  mem'ries  sweet  and  true, 
Which  bear  him  back  to  childhood's  happy  hours. 
The  time  for  leaving  home  is  near  at  hand, 
The  time  oft  pictured  in  such  glorious  hues, 
But  lo,  the  fancied  thing  less  tempting  looks 
As  it  approaches  to  his  waiting  heart; 
Sleep  comes  at  length  and  heals  all  cank'ring  care, 
And  soothes  with  happy  dreams  his  gentle  breast. 
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How  slowly  glide  the  midnight  hours  along, 
When  care  hangs  heavy  on  the  weary  heart! 
When  comes  the  thought  upon  the  aching  mind, — 
That  lov'd  ones  lie  in  sorrow  and  in  pain. 

Beside  a  sick  man's  couch  a  woman  sits, 
Whose  anxious  face  speaks  her  a  loving  wife, 
As  on  his  wants  with  watchful  care  she  waits. 
Quickly  she  answers  to  the  feeble  voice 
Which  calls  her  to  his  side  !  how  full  the  eye 
Of  thankfulness  and  love,  which  now  she  meets  ! 
He  speaks  to  her:  "How  kind  you  always  are, 
And  kind  have  ever  been,  and  I  alas! 
So  undeserving  of  such  gentle  care." 
These  the  words,  which  fall  as  freshening  dew 
Upon  the  listening  ear,  and  cause  to  bloom 
The  sweet  affections  of  the  woman's  heart ! 
And  now,  in  turn,  she  tells  how  gentle  he 
In  other  days  had  been,  and  though  of  late 
Less  kind,  she  knew  he  lov'd  her  still,  and  that 
His  actions  came  not  from  his  sober  will, 
But  were  the  offshoots  of  his  lower  life. 

To  part  from  friends  e'en  for  awhile  is  hard, 
To  part  no  more  to  meet,  how  sad  the  thought ! 
Were  there  no  hope  of  union  after  death, 
Well  might  the  soul  grow  frantic  with  despair, 
And  seek  to  end  the  scene  by  hem]D  or  steel ! 
But  lo  !  in  our  distress,  a  voice  from  Heav'n 
Cries,  "Mourning  souls  rejoice,  your  dead  still  live  !" 
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And,  strengthen'd  with  assurance,  sweet  and  full, 
The  heart  bereav'd  can  wait  the  meeting  time. 

The  dying  man  looks  on  his  weeping  wife, 
And  seeks  to  cheer  her  in  her  bitter  hour — 
Tells  how  his  soul  on  Jesus  he  can  stay, 
That  Jesus  whom  she  preach'd  by  lip  and  life ; 
Tells  her,  she  had  in  truth,  an  help-meet  been, 
A  guide  to  Heaven,  not  merely  pointing  there, 
But  walking  with  him  in  the  narrow  way  ; 
That  Heaven  he  nears,  and  as  he  sinks  to  rest, 
He  sweedy  whispers,  "I  will  wait  you  there." 

Another  voice  now  joins  the  Heavenly  choir, 
That  ever  sings  the  song  of  the  redeemed  ! 
Thrice  precious  grace  that  fits  poor  sinful  souls, 
For  such  a  home,  and  such  divine  employ  ! 
Of  others'  meetness  we  the  question  raise, 
But  dare  we  doubt  the  power  of  that  breath 
Which  spake  at  first  a  hidden  world  to  sight  I 
The  plant  of  grace  in  secret  strikes  its  root, 
And  long  may  lie ;  but  blest  with  genial  air. 
It  quickly  unto  sweet  perfection  grows  : 
All  pow'r  is  God's,  and  He  in  wisdom  rules  ! 
Both  times  and  seasons,  life  and  death  are  His  ! 
Be  it  our  joy  to  pray,  and  toil,  and  wait, 
Relying  ever  on  His  might  and  love. 

The  new-made  widow  treads  her  home  alone — 
Her  home  no  more  !  the  bleeding  soul  rebels 
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To  own  it  such ;  her  home  is  with  the  dead  : 
Alone  she  sits,  and  mem'iy  seems  to  take 
DeUght  in  adding  to  her  cup  of  woe  ; 
Sweet  scenes  of  bhss  come  'fore  her  clouded  mind — 
She  sees  her  husband  sitting  by  her  side, 
As  he  was  wont  to  do  in  bygone  days ; 
The  vision  gathers  life,  as  falls  the  eye 
On  some  fond  relic  he  has  left  behind, 
Perchance  a  garment,  or  some  thing  belov'd. 
O,  memory  !  why  distress  the  aching  heart  1 
Wilt  thou  pursue  the  fainting  one  to  death  1 
Ah,  no  !  it  is  not  death  thou  seek'st,  but  life  ! 
These  serious  thoughts  do  sweetly  tend  to  raise 
The  sinking;  soul  to  higher  hopes  and  aims. 
The  past  comes  not  again  !  the  future  is  ! 
And  happy  they  who  have  their  harvest  there. 

A  difif'rent  scene  attracts  the  wand'ring  eye, — 
Here  happiness  possesses  ev'ry  soul, 
And  song  and  laughter  make  the  mansion  ring  : 
Friend  meets  with  friend,  to  close  the  nuptial  day, 
To  bless  with  smiles,  good  wishes,  and  kind  deeds. 
The  loving  hearts  now  made  for  ever  one. 
O  happy  they  whose  union  love  cements  ! 
Their  life  how  blest !  a  world  of  joy  is  theirs  ! 
O  trusting  pair,  long  may  ye  rest  and  live ! 
Long  may  ye  share  each  others'  life  and  love  ! 
Be  seekers  of  each  others'  peace  and  weal  ! 
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The  present  hour  is  bright  and  full  of  hope ; 

Enjoy  the  hour,  but  wisely  and  with  care ; 

Let  not  remorse  disturb  your  after  years, 

So  act,  that  thoughts  like  sweet  perfume  may  rise 

And  sweeten  sorrow's  bitter,  barren  day. 

We  reapers  are  of  what  we  now  do  sow, 

Be  it  your  lot  to  gather  goodly  fruit, 

When  age  hath  robbed  you  of  your  early  joys. 

How  varied  are  the  pictures  we  behold. 
Of  light  and  shade,  of  happy  homes  and  sad  ! — 
Homes,  types  of  heaven,  abodes  of  peace  and  love. 
And  homes,  where  love  is  not,  where  self  is  god — 
Where   each   one   seeks  his  own:— there  sadness 

dwells, 
And  sorrow  paves  the  way  to  endless  death. 
Well  may  our  spirits  weary  as  they  view 
The  chequered  scene  !  well  may  they  sigh  and  long 
For  day  to  break  !— that  never-ending  day, 
When  all  of  ill  shall  cease,  and  good  shall  reign. 
And  with  it  all  that  feasts  and  cheers  the  soul ! 
That  day  will  come  !     O  let  us  patient  wait, 
And  seek  by  life  and  prayer  to  bring  it  near. 
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THE  MARTYRS  OF  THE  SOLWAY. 

A  family  of  Covenanters,  consisting  of  an  aunt  and  two 
nieces — tlie  one  aged  eighteen,  the  other  thirteen — whilst  en- 
gaged in  their  evening  devotions,  were  interrapted  by  a  party 
of  soldiers.  The  usual  questions  were  put,  but  the  family 
remained  true  to  the  Covenant.  They  were  then  taken  to 
the  Solway  Sands,  where  the  aunt  and  the  elder  sister  suffered 
martj'rdom.  The  aunt  was  carried  nearest  to  the  sea,  and 
suffered  first,  thereby  to  intimidate  the  niece  and  terrify  her 
into  apostacy.  The  younger  of  the  sisters  earnestly  desired 
that  she  might  be  allowed  to  die  "for  Christ  and  His  cause," 
but  it  is  said  the  soldiers  spared  her  in  consideration  of  her 
tender  years.  —  "Peden  the  Prophet,"  by  Dr.  Brown. 

The  stake  is  fixed  where  the  tide  runs  high  : 

And  to  it  is  brought  and  bound — 
The  noble  woman  who  dares  to  die 
A  martyr's  death,  than  her  Lord  deny  — 
The  Saviour  her  heart  hath  found. 

Rude,  ruthless  soldiers  have  borne  her  there, 

Away  from  her  peaceful  home  ; 
And  with  her  two  maidens  both  young  and  fair, 
Who  knelt  with  her  in  that  home  of  prayer, 

To  share  in  her  fearful  doom. 

Nearer,  and  nearer,  the  waters  swept ! 

And  near,  her  tormentors  stood  ! 
The  waves,  like  spaniels  froth'd  and  leapt ! 
The  Christian  martyr  her  courage  kept — 

She  feareth  not  man  nor  flood. 
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"Recant  and  live  !"  "Recall  the  word  ! " 

Her  friends  and  enemies  cry  : 
'Twas  wasted  breath — for  she  only  heard 
The  "still  small  voice"  in  her  breast  that  stirr'd, 

And  folded  her  hands  to  die. 

The  cruel  waters,  they  rise  and  rise — 

They  touch  that  heroic  form  ! 
But  the  Christian  sees  with  her  faith-lit  eyes, 
They  are  bearing  her  spirit  beyond  the  skies, — 

That  region  that  knows  no  storm. 

They  have  done  their  work;  they  have  borne  her 
down  ! 

The  fight  and  the  pain  are  o'er  : 
Her  Lord  hath  come  to  convey  His  own, 
From  the  earthly  cross  to  the  H,eavenly  crown, — 

Her  requiem  the  ocean's  roar. 

Not  yet  is  the  thirst  for  blood  allay' d  ! 

Another  that  death  must  die ; 
And  nearer  the  land  a  stake  is  laid. 
And  to  it  is  bound  a  guiltless  maid. 

To  wait  till  the  tide  runs  high. 

They  had  tarried  thus,  in  hope  that  she 
Might  faint  'neath  the  sick'ning  sight ; 

Mistaken  dreamers  !  they  only  see 

The  present  pain,  but  the  glory  she — 
Faith  maketh  the  trial  light. 
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She  dies,  like  those  of  that  noble  band, 

Whose  name's  are  a  nation's  pride  ! — 
Our  glorious  fathers  whose  honest  hand 
Gave  to  their  children  a  peaceful  land — 
Who  Christians  liv'd  and  died. 

They  turn  away  from  the  swelling  sea, 

To  the  gentle  girl  on  shore  : 
She  takes  her  stand  by  the  fatal  tree, 
Impatient  to  meet  her  destiny. 

And  smiles  at  the  ocean's  roar. 

"For  Christ  and  His  cause  O  let  me  die  !" 

Thus  pleaded  the  child  in  tears  : 
But  that  prayer  for  death  those  men  deny. 
Their  hearts  are  soften'd,  they  know  not  why, — 

They  speak  of  her  tender  years. 

The  crowds  disperse,  and  those  men  have  gone 

To  solace  themselves  with  pride  : 
"We'll  crush  Religion  !  'twill  soon  be  done  !" 
'Tvvere  easier  far  to  quench  the  sun, 

Or  stay  the  boisterous  tide  ! 

Satan  may  venture  each  cruel  deed. 

May  threaten — may  crush — may  kill ; 
Each  martyr's  death  is  a  holy  seed. 
Which  strikes  its  root  in  some  lowly  mead. 
But  destin'd  to  tower  the  hill. 
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BUILDERS. 

We  each  and  all  are  builders, 

Of  station,  fortune,  life ! 
The  minutes  as  they  meet  us 

With  great  results  are  rife  ; 
On  self  depends  the  future. 

Its  sorrow  or  its  joy, 
God  gives  the  loaded  present, 

And  bids  us  it  employ. 

We  each  and  all  are  builders ! 

Say,  shall  our  structure  stand, 
Resting  on  Rock-foundation, 

Or  on  the  faithless  sand  ? 
Shall  we  be  idle  dreamers, 

That  what  befalls  us  must — 
Or  active  men  and  women. 

Who  to  their  doings  trust  1 

We  each  and  all  are  builders  1 

O  wisely  then  attend 
To  callings,  duties,  promptings. 

Our  lives  on  these  depend  : 
There  lies  both  stone  and  mortar, 

On  time's  deep-border'd  shelves, 
And  God,  the  Master  Builder, 

Helps  those  who  help  themselves. 
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LABOUR. ' 

Say  not,  ye  proud  ones,  that  labour  degradeth  ! 

Labour  exalteth,  and  is  not  a  ban  : 
He  that  so  museth,  but  foolishly  dreameth ; 

Labour  is  great,  and  ennobles  the  man. 

Labour  is  noble  !     'Tis  stamped  on  employments, 
Whether  in  cottage,  or  quarry,  or  mill : 

Wisdom  owns  proudly  the  mighty  achievements 
Ever  accomplish'd  by  knowledge  and  will. 

Labour  is  noble !     Earth's  honour'd  ones  never 
Reach'd  their  distinctions  by  ease  or  by  fight ; 

They  were  the  spirits  of  plan  and  endeavour, 
Toiling  unceasingly  day  and  by  night. 

Labour  exalteth,  and  never  degradeth. 
Sloth  lures  to  danger,  and  proveth  a  ban  : 

Up,  and  be  doing  !  'tis  reason  entreateth  : 
Labour  is  noble,  and  stamps  man  a  man. 
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NOW. 

Work  to-day,  wait  not  to-morrow  ! 

To  the  golden  now  attend ; 
Future  joy  and  future  sorrow 

On  the  present  hour  depend  : 
Disappointment  waits  the  skiggard, 

Coming  night  reproves  our  play, 
Let  us  ever  upward, — onward, 

Let  us  work  while  it  is  day. 

Much  of  life  is  lost  in  fretting. 

We  the  future  clothe  with  care, 
Better  far,  the  past  forgetting. 

We  moved  on  to  brave  and  dare  : 
Seasons  gone,  are  gone  for  ever, 

View  them  not  with  fond  regret. 
Fill  the  present  with  endeavour, — 

Great  results  may  bless  us  yet. 

Courage  !  courage  !  fainting  brother, 

Fortune,  honour,  may  be  won  ! 
Faith  shall  aid  us  in  our  labour. 

Hear  her  voice — "It  shall  be  done." 
Things  which  tell  us  of  obstruction, 

Shall  depart  before  our  tread. 
If  we  WILL  them  to  destruction. 

They  shall  be  to  us  as  dead. 
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LOST  IN  THE  SNOW. 

'Tis  a  night  of  gloom  and  of  tempest ! 

The  branches  of  leafless  trees, 
Like  the  bodies  of  heart-rent  mourners, 

Are  rocking  beneath  the  breeze. 

The  hour  is  young ;  and  yet  weary 

Are  inmates  in  hall  and  cot, 
For  sounds  of  funereal  bearing 

Are  floating  around  the  spot. 

But  not  to  the  shepherd's  lone  dwelling 
Does  weariness  ever  come  ; — 

A  woman  is  waiting  in  fondness 
To  welcome  her  husband  home. 

Our  hopes,  be  they  ever  the  brightest, 
Miscarry  and  strike  us  mute  ; 

Not  every  blossom  we  number, 
Is  destin'd  to  bear  us  fruit. 

"Dark,  dark  is  the  night,"  she  repeateth,- 

But  darker  the  day  will  be. 
For  the  light  and  joy  of  her  dwelling 

She  never  again  will  see. 

Far  down  in  the  snow-cover'd  valley 
The  husband  and  father  lies ; 

Dead,  both  to  the  howl  of  the  tempest. 
And  his  wife  and  children's  cries. 
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POPULAR  CHIMES; 

OR,  THE  GOSPEL  ACCORDING  TO  MAMMON. 

Time  is  money,  and  money  is  king  ! 

Are  popular  chimes  which  merrily  ring  : — 

They  float  on  the  air  as  living  seeds. 

And  fall  and  embody  themselves  in  deeds ; 

The  language  of  trade  is  : — "  Each  for  himself! 

He  is  the  greatest  who  gathers  most  pelf ! " 

Men  are  in  earnest  position  to  win, 

Right's  a  dead  letter,  and  sin  is  not  sin, 

The  rich  cannot  err  !  their  doings  are  fair  ! 

The  world  bows  down  to  the  miUionaire ! 

O,  sweet  are  the  chimes  and  the  words  they  ring  : 

"Time  is  money,  and  money  is  king  !" 

"Time  is  money,  and  money  is  king  !" 

Chime  out,  chime  out,  and  merrily  ring — 

The  mart  is  open — the  hour  is  ten. 

The  clerk  sits  down  to  his  ink  and  pen ; 

"A  bargain  !  a  bargain!  "  the  salesman  cries, 

And  the  man  that  sells,  and  the  man  that  buys, 

Are  eager  alike  to  reach  the  goal — 

The  heaven-on-earth  of  the  sordid  soul. 

"Be  quick,  be  quick,  say  yea  or  nay, 

The  day  is  moving  and  wears  away. 

Remember  the  chimes  with  their  loud,  shrill  ring- 

'  Time  is  money,  and  money  is  king  ! '" 
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"  Time  is  money,  and  money  is  king  ! " 

Sweet  are  the  chimes  and  the  words  they  ring — 

To  merchant, — mechanic  of  mammon  clan, 

Who  daily  assemble  to  plot  and  to  plan  : 

The  young  may  ask  for  a  hand  to  guide, 

But  the  needed  hand  is  at  once  denied  ; 

Widow  and  orphan  may  ask  for  bread. 

At  once  the  withering  "no!"  is  said, — 

Business  is  business  !  all  beggars  must  wait, 

Lazarus  like,  at  the  rich  man's  gate, — 

For  his  heart  beats  tune  to  the  chimes  which  ring — 

"Time  is  money,  and  money  is  king  !" 

"  Time  is  money,  and  money  is  king ! " 

Chime  out,  chime  out,  and  merrily  ring — 

Clatter  and  clang,  for  your  end  is  near, 

Men  are  refusing  your  words  to  hear ; 

We  listen'd  long  to  your  arrogant  sound. 

Ye  are  weigh'd  in  the  balance  and  "wanting'"  found; 

Your  maxims  profit  not  life  nor  death. 

In  the  wise  man's  ear  ye  are  empty  breath ; 

The  day  of  error  is  on  the  wane, 

The  WRONG  shall  cower,  the  right  shall  reign  ! 

Chime  out,  chime  out,  and  dolefully  ring — 

"Time  is  money,  and  money  is  king  !  " 
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OUR  MARKET  DAY. 

'Tis  market  day  in  our  little  town ; 
Crowds  are  mingling  up  and  down, 
Vast  and  rapid,  like  leaves  that  are  blown 

In  cruel  days  of  October ; 
For  love  of  money  runs  in  the  blood, — 
"  We  must  have  clothing,  we  must  have  food  ! 
Mingle  together  the  ill  and  the  good, 

The  staid  and  not  over  sober. 

Met  together  are  every  class, — 
The  town-taught  dame,  and  the  country  lass, 
Wearers  of  clogs,  and  "  slippers  of  glass," 
The  "wide-awake"  and  the  "green  as  grass," 
Rider  of  horse,  and  driver  of  ass, 
Bashful  of  face,  and  the  face  of  brass  : 
Blocking  the  road  we  fain  would  pass, — 
Nought  so  dead  as  a  living  mass. 
When  self  binds  every  member. 

The  singer  of  songs — the  musical  man. 
And  numberless  hosts  of  the  lazy  clan, 
Who  want  to  live,  but  not  to  work. 
In  laziness  shaming  the  noted  Turk  — 
Who  beg,  and  borrow,  defraud  and  steal, 
Count  all  things  lawful  which  bring  a  meal ; 
These  are  seen  in  our  town  to-day, 
And  busy  at  work,  these  men  of  play, 
And  profit  is  in  their  labour. 
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One  is  ringing  the  market  bell, — * 
A  different  thing  from  the  funeral  knell ; — 
Its  musical  tongue  hath  ever  told, 
The  one  thing  needful  is  gold,  is  gold  ! 
The  other  telleth  with  faltering  breath, 
The  one  thing  certain  is  death,  is  death  ! 
He  ringeth  it  strong,  he  ringeth  it  long, 
He  is  keeping  tune  to  the  popular  song — 
Time  is  money,  and  money  is  king ; 
Who  could  not  to  its  music  ring  1 
Heard  the  patter  of  hurrying  feet. 
To  song  so  pleasant,  they  merrily  beat. 
Buyers,  and  sellers,  and  bellman  sing — 
Time  is  money,  and  money  is  king. 

Our's  indeed  is  a  "golden  age," 

Gold,  gold,  gold,  is  ever  the  rage  ; 

Ladies  favour  the  golden  shade, 

And  seen  in  "our  Tweeds,"  the  thread  display'd; 

Writers  of  books  have  taken  the  hint. 

And  fashionable  books,  are  on  fashionable  tint. 

Nay,  every  volume  we  now  behold. 

Although  not  written,  is  "lettered"  in  gold  ; 


*  Some  of  my  readers  who  attend  Brampton  market  may 
probably  find  fault  with  my  interpretation  of  the  "market 
bell," — its  notes  being  anything  but  musical  and  stirring. 
This  Poem  was  written  in  the  old  days,  when  John  Hogg 
gave  it  the  merry  swing  :  now  it  is  difficult  to  discern  betwixt 
the  "ring"  and  the  "strike." 
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Young  and  old,  of  every  mould, 

Follow  the  fashion,  the  worship  of  gold  ! 

Alas,  alas,  these  faulty  times, 

Greater  the  poverty,  greater  the  crimes, 

The  gauger  of  faults,  abroad  or  at  school. 

Still  holds  in  his  hands  a  golden  "rule," 

And  ^  s.  d.  wherever  we  be, 

Speak  good  or  ill  for  you  and  for  me. 

Butter  and  eggs  are  pric'd  and  bought, 

And  eggs,  not  golden,  the  metal  have  brought, 

Butter  is  ting'd  with  a  hue  of  gold, 

And  turns  to  gold, — 'tis  dearly  sold  ; 

And  ever  a  cry  comes  on  the  ear  : — 

"  Everything  is  dear,  is  dear  ! 

"Well  may  farmers  remove  the  'pack,' 

"And  ride  themselves  on  the  horse  s  back  !" 

This  the  talk  of  a  grumbling  lot. 

Who  care  not  whether  they  work  or  not, 

Who  yet  would  share  in  the  fortune  good, 

W^ithout  the  culture  of  even  a  rood. 

Ah,  even  now,  as  in  days  of  yore. 

Men  must  work,  and  work  the  more, 

For  mind  is  active,  and  hand  in  hand. 

Toils  with  commerce  in  every  land  : — 

Only  workers  can  have  and  rise. 

Drones  can  never  but  see  the  prize. 

Seen  those  alleys  of  "wooden  walls," 
Known  in  the  trade  by  name  of  "stalls  ;" 
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The  pedlar  opens  his  drapery  pack, 
And  eases  awhile  his  labouring  back ; 
The  Italian  man,  upon  his  head, 
Has  "figures  of  life" — men  long  since  dead, 
And  girl  and  boy  with  wondering  eye. 
Follow  the  voice  with  the  foreign  cry  : — 
"Images,  images,  vo-vil-py'?" 


Beautiful  "figures"  are  gather'd  there, 

"The  sleeping  child" — and  "the  child  at  prayer," 

None  so  much  praise  from  the  maiden  brings, 

As  the  "angel-babe,"  with  its  golden  wings. 

"  All  on  the  stall  a  penny-a-piece  ! " 

Seen  the  lamb  with  its  golden  fleece. 

And  golden  eggs,  and  golden  geese. 

Little  cupids  with  golden  wings, 

Bearing  aloft  their  golden  rings. 

"Here  are  toys  for  girls  and  boys  !  " 

The  silent  doll  and  the  doll  of  noise. 

That  cries  "mamma,"  and  opens  its  eyes, 

Come,  little  maiden,  and  seize  the  prize  ! 

Sweeter  the  hour,  the  fleeter  it  wings, 

"Half-past  one,"  the  school  bell  rings. 

And  over  the  heart  a  shadow  flings. 

The  girl  that  followed  the  "image  man," 

Soon  gets  a  taste  of  the  master's  ban. 

She  comes  to  school,  but  she  comes  "too  late," 

And  now,  with  many  a  luckless  mate. 
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Bears  the  cost  on  the  hand  and  "pate," 
And  tears  fall  down  at  a  rapid  rate  ; 
Instead  of  figures  upon  the  slate, 
Is  seen  the  "figure" — oh,  seen  so  late — 
"The  angel  babe  ;"  she  mourns  her  fate, 
And  longs  to  share  in  the  heavenly  state. 
Who  ever  would  pass  the  "pearly  gate," 
Must  "learn  to  labour" — learn  "to  wait." 


The  vendor  of  pills — the  quackery  gent. 

Who  physics  the  folks  to  their  hearts'  content, 

Is  seen  at  his  post  on  "jaunting  car," 

Doing  at  once  both  trade  and  war: 

He  calls  the  doctor  a  simple  fool, 

Himself  a  scholar  of  nature's  school, 

He  ever  cures  and  never  kills. 

Warns  the  people  of  doctors'  bills  ; 

His  panacea  but  once  you  try. 

The  ills  which  worry,  away  will  fly, 

Hark  to  his  voice — "Look,  look  this  way. 

Just  make  a  trial,  no  cure  no  pay! " 

O  honest  man  !  and  he  stoops  to  give. 

But  his  friendly  hands  both  give  and  receive, 

The  one  refuses  to  loosen  its  hold. 

Till  seen  the  copper,  the  silver,  or  gold, — 

And  thus  the  man  with  his  bland  pretence, 

Robs  the  folks  of  their  time  and  pence. 
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Seen  in  the  "square"  a  motley  crowd, 

Where  one  is  crying  both  clear  and  loud — 

"  Who  bids  !  who  bids  !  I  sell !  I  sell ! 

A-going !  A-going  !   I  will  not  dwell !  " 

A  moment  more,  and  the  hammer  is  down, 

The  coveted  thing  is  the  bidder's  own ; 

Kettles,  and  cans,  and  earthenware, — 

"The  household  clock,"  and  "the  old  arm-chair," 

Are  changing  hands — for  poverty  came, 

To  the  hearth  and  home  of  the  widow'd  dame: 

The  heart  of  the  landlord,  like  his  gold, 

Is  a  thing  of  trade,  is  hard,  and  is  cold. 

"  Right  is  right !  "  The  '  shilling  a  week,' 

The  thrifty  woman  was  wont  to  seek. 

Is  miss'd  by  the  man  of  boundless  wealth, — 

Has  he  consider'd  the  loss  of  health  1 

That  loss  has  come  to  his  tenant  poor, 

Would  he  still  lessen  her  little  store  ? 

"  Right  is  right !  "     O  take  thy  gold. 

Wrap  it  in  purse  of  many  a  fold, 

'Tis  only  thine  for  a  time  to  hold. 

Others  will  clutch  it  when  thou  art  old, 

And  leave  thee  only  the  churchyard  mould  : 

Man  passes  away  like  a  tale  that  is  told, 

O  folly  of  follies,  the  worship  of  gold  ! 

Bright  the  windows  of  neighbouring  shops. 
Tempting  the  boy  with  marbles  and  tops, 
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Tempting  many  a  man-tall  boy, 
With  suits  of  "super,"  and  "corderoy," 
Tempting  the  girl  with  ribbons  and  lace, 
For  we  with  fashion  must  ever  keep  pace, 
O  well  the  shopman  plieth  his  art, 
None  more  busy  in  all  the  mart. 

Quietness  comes  to  the  busy  street, 

As  after  the  rain  the  drizzling  sleet ; 

Customers,  visit  like  sleet  and  rain. 

Greater  the  shower,  greater  the  gain  : 

But  market  hours  move  on  apace. 

And  stillness  of  death  creeps  over  the  place. 
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There  passed  a  stranger  through  a  town, 

His  trappings  silver-mounted. 
The  rings  which  on  his  fingers  shone, 

Were  all  his  fingers  counted  ; 
To  see  him  all  the  children  ran. 

The  old  folk  flock' d  together, 
From  child  to  child,  from  man  to  man, 

The  talk,  what  brought  him  thither  ! 
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The  town  was  small,  the  people  poor, 

And  had  been  so  for  ages; 
They  eat  their  bread  with  tempers  sour, 

They  grumbled  at  their  wages, 
And  met  dame  fortune  day  by  day, 

With  curses  and  reproaches — 
"Here  we  must  slip-shod  plod  the  way, 

Whilst  others  ride  in  coaches." 


From  town  to  town,  till  setting  sun. 

The  stranger  never  pauses, 
A  something  waiteth  to  be  done, — 

The  day  already  closes  : 
The  idlers  in  the  little  town, 

Talk  on  till  night  approaches — 
"  Here  slip-shod  we  walk  up  and  down. 

And  others  ride  in  coaches." 
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THE  WRITTEN  ROCK. 

In  Cumberland  there  are  several  Roman  inscriptions  on  the 
face  of  the  ancient  quarries.  The  most  remarkable  of  this 
class  of  antiquities,  however,  is  the  "written  rock  of  the 
Gelt,"  near  Brampton.  Some  doubt  exists  as  to  the  precise 
reading  of  the  inscription,  but  the  general  purport  of  it  is 
this  :  The  vexillarri  of  the  second  legion  under  Optio,  called 
Agricola,  were,  in  the  consulship  of  Flavius  Aper,  and 
Albinus  Maximus  (a.d.  207),  employed  to  hew  stones  here 
for  the  Romans. — Dr.  Bruce. 


"  Sermons  in  stones  !  "  the  king  of  poets  wrote, 

O  for  the  heart  to  hear,  and  understand  ! 
The  plainest  slab  is  with  instruction  fraught. 

Then  how  much  more,  the  rock  near  which  we 
stand  1 

Here  play'd  the  crafty,  well-instructed  hand. 
Of  one  who  lived,  when  Romans  rul'd  the  day ; 

That  day  hath  passed  !    but  seen  the  chiseled 
sand, 
The  cunning  hand  long  mingled  with  the  clay. 
How  soon  do  mortals  pass  from  scenes  away — 

Their  very  names  wash'd  out  by  rolling  time  ! 

Memories  of  men  who  make  their  lives  sublime. 
Live  but  awhile — then  hasten  to  decay. 

What  sermon  utters  this  moss-cover'd  stone  1 

Thy  common  works  shall  live  when  thou  art  gone ! 
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A  SHORT  SPEECH  AND  LONG 
REPENTINGS. 

Tradition  tells  us  that  Lord  William  Howard,  better  known 
as  "Belted  Will,"  remaining  longer  in  his  study  than  he 
was  wont  to  do,  was  waited  upon  by  one  of  his  men,  who 
wished  to  know  what  was  to  he  done  with  a  moss-trooper 
they  had  taken  in  the  early  part  of  the  day.  Thus  interrupted 
in  his  studies,  he  passionately  uttered  the  words,  "Hang  him 
in  the  devil's  name."  On  descending  to  the  hall  a  short  time 
after,  he  was  grieved  to  find  that  his  hasty  commands  had 
been  carried  into  effect. 

Lord  Howarde  sat  in  his  castle  home, 

And  wearily  long  sat  he. 
The  dusk  had  come  to  his  dingy  room, 

And  shadows  fell  drearily. 

"  What  doeth  my  lord  1 "  the  vassel  said, 
"  What  doeth  my  lord  1"  quoth  he, 

"The  dial  hath  play'd  its  deepest  shade. 
Yet  never  his  face  see  we." 

"I'm  weary  to-day,  let  fight  who  may, 

No  labour  to-day  for  me, 
All  work  and  no  play,  all  Ufe  doth  slay, 

I'll  handle  my  books  a  wee." 

Thus  said  Lord  Howarde,  that  man  of  war  ■ 
'Twas  thus  to  himself  spake  he  : 

The  sun  fell  far,  and  the  evening  star 
Still  found  the  book  on  his  knee. 
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There  stands  a  messenger  by  his  door, 

He  uttereth  timidly  : — 
"  We  found  a  robber  upon  the  moor, 

And  await  thy  just  decree." 

Lord  Howarde  unto  the  messenger, 

Gave  answer  hastily  :  — 
"  I  him  condemn  !  in  the  devil's  name, 

Hang  him  on  yonder  tree." 

Straightway  he  taketh  the  moss-trooper. 

He  taketh  him  to  the  tree, 
No  trial  was  there,  nor  given  a  prayer, 

He  hanged  him  speedily. 

And  now  Lord  Howarde  has  left  his  room, 

He  would  the  prisoner  see  ; 
And  there  has  come  o'er  his  heart  a  gloom,- 

He  seeth  the  fatal  tree, — 

He  seeth  the  dead  moss-trooper  there, 
Then  mournfully  sigheth  he, — 

"  That  word  on  the  stair,  O  stranger  fair, 
Was  given  too  hastily." 

Lord  Howarde  thought  of  that  hasty  word, 

Whenever  he  passed  the  tree, 
For  ever  was  heard  a  raven  bird 

Croakmg  most  piteously. 
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GILLES-FILL-BUETH. 


At  the  time  of  the  Nornian  conquest,  the  barony  of  Gilsland 
was  the  possession  of  Gilles  Bueth.  He  was  promptly  ejected, 
and  the  lordship  was  granted  to  the  family  of  De  Vallibus  or 
Vaux. 

Camden  tells  us,  that  Gilles- Fill-Bueth  was  slain  by  Lord 
de  Vaux,  who  afterwards  built  Lanercost  Prioiy,  as  an  expi- 
atioii  of  his  crime,  A.D.  1116. 


It  is  that  jubilant  season  still, 

When  the  sun  and  gentle  showers, 

Frolic  together  o'er  vale  and  hill, 
And  waken  the  sleeping  flowers. 

It  is  that  season  of  life  and  love, 

So  often  by  poets  sung, 
When  nature  whispers  of  things  above. 

And  maketh  the  old  feel  young. 

The  trees  that  mourned  the  summer  long. 
Are  dressed  in  their  sweetest  green ; 

And  echoes  again  the  cheerful  song, 
Where  silence  and  death  had  been. 

One  passes  along  the  flowery  road. 
With  step  both  heavy  and  slow. 

Like  one  that  beareth  a  cruel  load — 
Or  waiteth  a  coming  foe. 
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He  holds  a  bow  in  his  brawny  hand, 

And  reeds  in  a  silver  quiver ; 
'Tis  Lord  de  Vaux,  who  owneth  the  land, 

That  stretch eth  by  Irthing  river. 

"The  youth  will  come — he  loveth  the  wood, 

He  loveth  to  hunt  the  game, 
The  same  bold  spirit  is  in  his  blood, 

As  lives  in  all  of  his  name. 

"The  youth  shall  die,  I  will  strike  him  low, 
He  setteth  at  nought  my  word, 

The  dwarfy  chicken  still  dares  to  crow, 
Forgetting  that  I  am  lord." 

Thus  speaks  the  baron — his  hand  the  while, 
Grasps  keener  the  well-strung  bow, 

His  eyes  are  measuring  many  a  mile, — 
The  hours  move  wearily  slow. 

Gilles-fiU-Bueth — the  young  and  fair, 
Is  dressed  in  his  coat  so  green, 

His  arrows  are  chosen  with  skill  and  care, 
And  pointed  with  death  I  ween. 

Deep  in  the  forest  alone  he  speeds, 
And  chaseth  the  stag  and  boar. 

And  soon  the  feathery  flying  reeds 
Have  counted  the  dead  a  score. 
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"This  is  the  forest — and  near  the  hall, 
The  home  where  my  fathers  dwelt, 

The  Norman  soldier  has  ta'en  our  all, — 
To  others  his  favours  dealt. 

"And  he  who  owneth  my  father's  lands, 

Forbids  me  the  deer  to  slay ; 
Perish  for  ever  his  harsh  commands — 

Be  them  forgotten  I  say  ! " 

He  pulls  the  bow  with  a  giant's  strength. 

The  arrow  away  hath  sped. 
Full  many  a  yard  of  its  limber  length, 

The  stag  it  honour'd  is  dead. 

But  speeds  an  arrow  from  yonder  oak. 

That  quiets  his  active  hand  ; 
The  man  that  guideth  that  deadly  stroke, 

Is  lord  of  the  forest  land. 

The  sweet  youth  died  from  that  arrow  wound. 

In  the  lonely  forest  alone; 
And  long  was  echoed,  the  wild  waste  round. 

His  harrowing,  dying  groan. 

The  baron  heard  it  that  night  in  fear — 

It  haunted  his  castle  home ; 
Many  a  day,  and  many  a  year. 

That  pitiful  voice  would  come. 
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He  wanders  ever  and  finds  no  rest — 

He  feeleth  the  curse  of  Cain ; 
And  fails  to  quiet  his  guilty  breast, 

By  penance  of  lengthened  pain. 

The  monks  would  silence  the  voice  within — 
They  speak  of  an  abbey  built, — 

From  "the  man  of  sin,"  it  smiles  may  win, 
But  cannot  atone  for  guilt. 

Built  is  the  abbey ;  but  false  hath  been, 

The  promise  the  friars  gave  ; 
A  voice  is  heard,  and  a  form  is  seen, 

That  follow  him  down  to  his  grave. 


THE  "BELTED  WILLS"  AT  NAWORTH 
CASTLE. 

During  the  summer  and  autumn  months  of  this  year  (1866) 
most  of  the  Howard  fiimily  took  up  their  residence  at  their 
baronial  seat,  Naworth  Castle,  Cumberland.  On  the  31st 
August  "The  Belted  Will"  Rifle  Corps,  under  the  command 
of  their  respected  captain  (T.  C.  Thompson,  Esq.,  Milton 
Hall, )  visited  the  Castle,  where  they  received  a  welcome  after 
the  good  old  English  fashion. 

Onward  march  an  armed  band ! 

Loud  their  bugles  sound,  and  shrill. 
O'er  the  legend-haunted  land, 

O'er  the  land  of  "Belted  Will." 
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They,  by  their  commander  led, 

With  elastic  step  advance; 
Hardy  men,  "on  Irthing  bred," — 

Men  who  have  the  eagle's  glance. 

Naworth  sees — oft  seen  before — 

Musket  charged,  and  bayonet  drawn; 

And,  as  wont  in  days  of  yore. 

Wide  her  gates  hath  open  thrown. 

Met  in  peace,  that  waging  host  ! 

Gun  salute,  and  clash  of  sword, 
Come  from  men  who  proudly  boast, 

Love  for  Cumbria  and  its  lord. 

Sons  of  Howard  ever  live 

In  their  bosoms  vital  deep, 
They  would  them  a  welcome  give, — 

Welcome  to  their  border  keep. 

On  the  stairs  which  reach  the  hall, 
Where  still  blooms  the  poet's  tree,'"^ 

Like  the  flowers  which  gem  the  wall, 
Seen  the  Howard  family. 


*  The  late  Earl  of  Carlisle  has  some  admirable  verses  on  the 
above  tree,  beginning  with  : — 

"My  slight  and  slender jisminc  tree, 

That  bloomcth  on  my  border  tower ; 
Thou  art  more  dearly  lovVl  by  me, 
Than  all  the  wealth  of  fairy  bower." 
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Seen  the  noble  future  lord, 

Seen  his  blushing  "  Ladye  faire," 

And  from  hearts  that  throng  the  yard 
Come  the  fervent,  silent  prayer  : — 

May  they  ever  happy  be ; 

Ever  loved  by  all  around ; 
Parents  of  a  family, 

That  shall  hold  their  fame-won  ground  ! 

As  the  twilight  shadows  fall, 
Over  spreading  wooded  hills. 

Meet  together  in  the  hall, 

Cumbria's  noble  "Belted  Wills." 

They  who  live  to  guard  our  homes — 

Live  as  he  whose  name  they  bear — 
Ready  still  when  duty  comes — 
'  Ready  still  to  do  and  dare. 

And  there  comes  upon  the  night, 
(Sparkling  wine  the  goblet  fills) 

"  Long  may  Howards  hold  their  might ! 
Long  may  live  our  'Belted  Wills.' " 
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VOICES. 

Oft  a  word  in  converse  spoken, 
Strikes  the  melancholy  heart ; 

Like  the  hand  of  the  musician, 
Making  silent  voices  start. 

And  tlie  many  verberations, 

Floating  through  the  startl'd  soul, 

Seem  akin  to  solemn  echoes. 
Which  we  hear  but  can't  control. 

For  they  speak  in  tones  of  sadness. 
To  our  ever  list'ning  ears ; 

Words  which  tell  us  of  our  losses, 
And  of  sorrows  and  of  tears. 

On  the  sea  of  life,  how  many 

Of  our  barks  have  suffered  wreck  ! 

And  how  oft  hath  morning  found  us, 
Lonely  on  the  wave-washed  deck. 

Those,  alas  !  who  voyag'd  with  us. 
Are  no  longer  by  our  side  ! 

Yet  the  words  which  they  have  utter'd. 
In  our  memories  abide. 

And  a  passing  breath  may  startle — 
Give  unto  the  dead  a  tongue, 

The  y^^olian  harp  not  sooner 
Wakes  to  joyous  life  and  song. 
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OUR  GOURDS  ARE  NOT  AMARANTHS. 

The  bright  to-day  a  shadow  wears, 
A  darker  waits  the  bright  to-morrow, 

The  present  hour  already  bears 

Within  its  folds  some  drops  of  sorrow. 

We  have  our  joys,  we  have  our  loves, 
The  blessings  of  a  gracious  Giver, 

But  each  of  brief  duration  proves. 

Like  snow  flakes  on  the  lake  and  river. 

We  suffer  loss  !     Time,  like  a  wave, 

Sweeps  o'er  the  heart  distressed  and  bleeding. 

And  bears  into  the  ocean  grave 
Some  darling  treasure  in  receding. 

There  is  in  each  an  "aching  void," 
Each  bosom  is  by  sorrow  riven. 

We  mourn  the  pleasures  once  enjoy'd. 
And  longing  raise  our  eyes  to  heaven. 


WIDELY  PARTED,  YET  RELATED. 

I  knew  a  man,  who  though  not  rich, 
Was  king  among  his  neighbours — 

For  cash  he  had  to  buy  a  flitch, 
And  strength  to  do  his  labours ; 
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Who  made  to  learning  no  pretence, 

Was  not  to  canting  given, 
Yet  had  as  much  of  common  sense, 

As  six  men  out  of  seven. 

I  knew  another,  counted  great, 

For  he  had  vast  possessions, 
Who  hv'd  upon  his  own  estate. 

Was  judge  at  county  sessions. 
Was  learned — could  the  heavens  scan, 

Explain  the  laws  of  nature. 
Who  was,  in  fact,  a  gentleman, 

A  scholar,  and  a  teacher. 

But  little  things  link  man  to  man. 

These  two  converse  together  ; 
The  topic — fields  of  spoiling  grain — 

The  strange,  uncertain  weather. 
In  common  things  these  two  are  one, 

Self-interest  each  engages — 
The  man  who  calls  estates  his  own, 

The  man  who  works  for  wages. 
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KINDNESS. 

Show  kindness  to  others  ! 

Treat  all  men  as  brothers  ! 
Whatever  their  station,  whatever  betide  : 

All  envy  disdaining, 

A  failing  discerning. 
Seek  not  to  uncover,  but  rather  to  hide. 

Speak  kindly  to  others, 

And  wealth  shall  be  yours, 
The  "sesame"  of  story  still  lives  in  kind  words  ; 

Let  them  be  spoken. 

And  hearts  will  fly  open — 
Kind  words  are  ever  more  mighty  than  swords. 

Show  kindness  to  others  ! 

Be  each  others'  lovers  ! 
And  each  one  will  love  you — love  causeth  to  love ; 

The  sun  loves  the  flower. 

And  so  does  the  shower, 
And  it  sheds  its  beauty  and  fragrance  above. 
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A  HEART  SNARE. 

Why  doth  the  heart  brood  o'er  the  past — 

The  past  of  many  sorrows  1 
Why  doth  it  looks  of  fondness  cast, 
O'er  scenes,  where  mem'ries  rise  and  blast 

To-days,  and  coming  morrows  ? 

It  fondly  seeks  for  balm  and  joy. 

But  thorns  grow  with  our  flowers  ; 
There's  nought  on  earth  without  alloy, 
The  ways  of  life  perplex — annoy — 
The  breeze  unrobes  our  bowers. 

Behind  the  clouds  are  sunny  rays — 
Behind  our  griefs  are  pleasures — 

Pleasures  which  live,  while  life  decays, 

The  heart  to  these  a  visit  pays, 

And  proves  them  precious  treasures. 


FEARING  MUCH,  BUT  HOPING  MORE. 

Life,  how  fraught  with  care  and  sorrow ! 

Earth,  how  much  a  vale  of  tears ! 
Well  may  creature  fear  the  morrow, 

Well  may  dread  the  coming  years  : 
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Years  so  full  of  disappointments, 
Years  so  full  of  sin  and  pain, 

Years  of  losses  and  bereavements, 
Years  of  toil  and  little  gain. 

Death  will  come  !  The  heaven-born  spirit, 
Wearied  with  the  toilsome  way, 

Shall  the  "better  land"  inherit, 
Where  no  sorrows  cloud  the  day. 


BEYOND. 

In  our  home  beyond  the  river, 
There  are  partings  never,  never; 
We  are  daily  passing  thither. 

Some  have  gone  : 
Death  our  loving  spirits  sever, 
But  v/e  meet,  beyond  the  river, 

Every  one. 

In  our  home  beyond  the  river, 
There  is  rest  for  ever,  ever — 
Rest  awaits  the  long  endeavour. 
And  the  pain  : 
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Here  our  joys  and  pleasures  wither, 
But  beyond  they  bloom  for  ever, 
O  the  gain  ! 

O  Thou  who  art  the  Giver 
Of  the  rest  beyound  the  river, 
From  bondage,  O  deliver — 

Take  us  home  : 
To  the  tearless  land  we  ever 
Look,  we  wait  the  welcome  "hither" — 

Saviour  come  ! 


DOOMED  BY  MAN,  CHOSEN  OF  GOD. 

Exodus  ii. 

Morn  was  chasing  the  slumbering  mist, 
With  darts  from  his  silvery  quiver. 

As  the  Hebrew  maiden  her  sweet  charge  kiss'd, 
In  the  buUrush  ark  by  the  river. 

Love  waketh  soon,  but  as  soon  doth  hate ; 

A  grief  in  her  breast  is  welling ; 
She  looks  away  to  the  city  gate. 

And  now  to  her  parents'  dwelling. 
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For  out  of  the  palace  a  voice  hath  come, 
To  the  home  of  each  Hebrew  daughter ; 

The  heart  of  her  people  is  filled  with  gloom, 
For  it  doometh  her  sons  to  slaughter. 

The  child  is  left  to  its  peaceful  dream, 
She  watcheth  and  wearieth  never ; 

For  love  supplieth  an  endless  stream — 
Refreshing  the  spirit  ever. 

In  faith  they  have  borne  the  infant  there, 

They  saw  that  to  it  was  given 
A  beauty, — a  countenance  sweet  and  fair, — 

That  spake  it  a  child  of  heaven. 

"  Heaven  will  surely  protect  its  own — 

From  the  tyrant  king  deliver  ; " 
Rememb'ring  His  acts  to  Israel  shown, 

They  lay  it  beside  the  river. 

The  cheeks  of  the  maiden  have  lost  their  bloom, 
Her  lips  in  their  paleness  quiver ; — 

The  daughter  of  Pharaoh  and  maids  Jiave  come 
To  bathe  in  the  crystal  river. 

"  They  will  find  the  child!    That  child  will  die  !" 

Her  faith  in  that  anxious  hour 
Passeth  away  as  the  zephyr's  sigh. 

When  neareth  the  evening  shower. 
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O  Hebrew  maid,  were  thy  faith  but  bright, 
No  danger  would  make  thee  shiver ; 

Around  thee  hovers  an  arm  of  might, 
And  stretcheth  out  to  deliver. 

***** 

The  princess  looks  on  the  weeping  child — 

The  child  of  the  Hebrew  born — 
But  passeth  away  the  passion  wild. 

The  pride,  and  the  look  of  scorn. 

***** 

The  heart  that  honoured  the  king's  decree. 

The  mother  as  nurse  engages, 
Her  words,  "Nurse  thou  this  child  for  me, 

And  I  will  give  thee  thy  wages." 


JOSEPH  AND  HIS  BRETHREN. 
Genesis  xxxvii. 

The  sun  was  kissing  the  waking  land, 

And  driving  the  mists  with  his  glitt'ring  reins, 

When  Joseph  obey'd  his  sire's  command  : 
"Go  visit  thy  brethren  in  Shechem's  Plains." 
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Sad  was  the  parting  of  sire  and  son, 

For  deep  was  the  love  in  tlie  old  man's  breast ; 
He  loved  his  children  every  one  , 

But  Joseph,  the  good,  he  loved  the  best. 

Over  the  fields  of  sparkling  dew, 

He  sped  away  on  his  errand  of  love  : 

Innocent  dreamer,  he  little  knew, 

That  journey  from  home  would  endless  prove. 

Out  of  the  gardens  of  Hebron's  vale, 

Came  silent  greetings  from  opening  flowers, 

The  farewell  notes  of  the  nightingale. 
Were  sweetly  echoed  from  myrtle  bowers. 

Up  in  the  heavens,  the  lingering  stars. 
Lay  'neath  the  sun,  like  withered  leaves  ; 

Far  in  the  valley  his  glittering  bars 
Made  more  golden  the  golden  sheaves. 

He  thought  of  the  dreams  he'd  dreamt  and  told. 
Of  innocent  pleasures  his  heart  had  felt — 

His  brethren's  looks  and  words  so  cold — 
The  sorrow  which  long  in  his  bosom  dwelt. 
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Thus  musing,  fearing,  and  wondering  still, 
He  neared  the  border  of  Shechem's  land ; 

"How  fare  my  brethren,  well  or  ill]" 
His  spirit  had  caught  the  love  command. 
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But  not  in  Shechem  his  brethren  rest, 

The  men  and  the  flocks  in  Dothan  dwell ; 

His  father's  commands  are  in  his  breast — 
"  Go  see  if  it  be  with  thy  brethren  well !  " 

And  away  he  bounded  with  willing  feet, 
Over  the  meadows  and  hillocks  fair  ; 

Nor  stay'd  till  he  heard  the  young  lambs  bleat — 
The  lambs  that  tasted  a  shepherd's  care. 

With  a  burning  heart  and  a  beaming  face, 
He  hastened  to  give  the  loving  kiss ; 

But  not  for  him  is  the  fond  embrace — 
Oh,  not  for  him  is  such  earthly  bliss. 

"The  dreamer  I  the  dreamer!  behold  he  comes!" 
Were  words  which  told  of  their  bitter  hate ; 

And  soon  the  envious  counsel  dooms 
That  guileless  youth  to  a  cruel  fate. 

But  moveth  one  in  that  brother-band, 
Who  seeks  that  sinless  life  to  save ; 

Reuben  takes,  and,  with  careful  hand. 
Lowers  him  down  to  a  living  grave ; 

But  not  to  die.     In  that  brother's  heart 
A  secret  love  to  his  brother  stirr'd ; 

When  came  the  hour  that  they  depart, 
'Twould  liberty  give  the  captive  bird. 
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The  heartless  brethren  take  again 

The  weeping  youth  from  his  deep,  deep  grave ; 
But  strikes  through  his  heart  a  keener  pain — 

Ishmaehtes  claim  him  and  name  him  slave  ! 

The  many-colour'd  and  envied  coat, 
From  that  slender  form  is  rudely  torn, 

And  dipped  in  blood,  and  dripping  brought, 
To  hide  the  crime  of  that  cruel  morn. 

And  deep,  oh  deep  was  that  parent's  grief — 
"  An  evil  beast  hath  devour'd  my  child  ! " 

Nothing  can  bring  to  his  heart  relief; 
His  sorrow,  alas  !  is  long  and  wild. 

O,  weeping  soul !  there  is  sweetly  hid 
A  hand  that  ruleth  the  hour's  events ; 

The  darken'd  cloud  has  a  golden  lid — 

For  thee,  and  for  thine,  are  its  rich  contents. 


TWO  BEARS. 

How  sad  it  is  when  noise  and  strife 
Surround  the  husband  and  the  wife  ; 
When  anger  takes  the  place  of  love. 
And  household  joys  vexations  prove. 
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There  liv'd  a  pair,  by  wedlock  join'd, 
Who  were  not  one  in  heart  and  mind, 
For  each  at  different  objects  aim'd, 
And  each  the  right  of  judgment  claim'd  : 
Hence,  contradictions  'tvvixt  them  run, 
From  rising  till  the  setting  sun  ; 
And  very  oft  contentions  rose 
From  angry  words  to  cruel  blows. 
No  wonder  that  the  neighbours  round, 
Sufficient  food  for  gossip  found, — 
For  some  there  are  take  more  delight 
In  what  is  wrong,  than  what  is  right ; 
Those  idle  folks  who  hate  to  do, 
Are  likewise  busy-bodies  too. 
Too  lazy  to  attend  to  self, 
They  love  to  dust  their  neighbour's  shelf; 
Forgetting  that  to  others'  eyes 
Their  own  neglected,  open  lies. 

This  man  and  wife,  like  dog  and  cat, 
Now  clutch'd  at  this,  now  bark'd  at  that ; 
And  I  have  heard, — it  had  been  seen, — 
That  pots  and  pans  had  passed  between. 
The  tinker  and  the  potter  too. 
Had  for  their  hands  enough  to  do ; 
And  thus  those  honest  creatures  said  : 
"Such  work  like  this  is  good  for  trade, 
111  winds  they  are  which  blow  no  good ; 
Their  quarrelling  brings  us  clothes  and  food. " 
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'Tis  sad  when  neighbours  take  deUght, 
In  seeing  wives  and  husbands  fight; 
Let  us  the  better  feeling  share, 
And  seek  their  peace,  and  not  despair; 
But  call  to  mind  these  sayings  true, 
When  we  such  foolish  doings  view  : — 
"  The  lane  is  long  that  has  no  end," 
"  Things  at  the  worst  begin  to  mend." 
This  couple,  as  the  sequel  shows. 
Gave  up  their  quarrels  and  their  blows. 

Their  quarrels  cease,  and  they  agree, — 
The  which,  the  neighbours  stare  to  see ; 
For  they  had  never  thought  to  find. 
These  two  become  of  gentle  mind. 
Good  counsels  were  to  them  in  vain, 
All  friendly  counsels  they  disdain ; 
But  all  at  once,  each  spirit  wild 
Becomes  as  gentle  as  a  child. 

Thus,  like  the  horse  that  runs  away, 
Whose  course  caressings  fail  to  stay. 
Without  a  word  or  check  of  hand, 
All  of  a  sudden  makes  a  stand, 
This  wayward  couple,  man  and  wife. 
Gave  up  their  folly  and  their  strife. 
No  doubt  experience  did  these  two 
More  good  than  all  the  talk  could  do. 
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The  neighbour  folks  were  puzzled  quite, 
To  find  the  fighters  did  not  fight ; 
And  one  made  bold  to  ask  the  why, 
Who  favour'd  was  with  this  reply  : — 
"  To  hold  a  quarrel  no  one  cares, 
For  in  the  house  we  have  two  bears  !  " 
"Two  bears'?"  the  friend  in  wonder  cries. 
"  Yes,  real  bears,  the  wife  replies  ; 
"  But  not  of  the  destroying  kind  ; 
"And  blest  are  they  who  such  can  find ; 
"  The  one  is  known  by  name  of  Bear  ; 
"  The  other,  neighbour,  is  Forbear." 


"BEAR  AND  FORBEAR." 

"  Bear  and  forbear,"  is  a  motto  worth  learning, 
Hatred  and  malice  are  foes  at  the  best ; 

Those  who  are  failing  its  wisdom  discerning, 
Reap  for  their  folly  a  life  of  unrest. 

"  Bear  and  forbear,"  may  be  hard  for  the  present- 
Men  are  but  human,  and  self  will  intrude ; 

Crucify  self,  and  the  fruit  shall  be  pleasant ; 
It  shall  be  neither  unlovely  nor  crude. 
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"  Bear  and  forbear  ! "  we  have  all  of  us  failings — 
He  is  unborn  who  perfection  can  boast ; 

Sad  that  the  erring  should  glory  in  railings — 
Sad  that  the  loudest  have  failings  the  most. 

"  Bear  and  forbear,"  is  a  motto  worth  learning ; 

Be  it  engraven  deep,  deep  on  thine  heart ; 
To  this  mark  of  knowledge  be  ever  attaining ; 

Thou  shalt  be  honoured  in  doing  thy  part. 


"WHATSOEVER  A  MAN  SOWETH,  THAT 
SHALL  HE  ALSO  REAP." 

We  are  daily  busy  sowing 

Living  seeds,  and  they  are  growing — 

Growing,  whether  good  or  ill  : 
Soon  the  time  will  come  for  reaping ; 
Will  it  be  a  time  of  weeping "? 

Or  shall  joy  our  bosoms  hill 

We  are  daily  busy  sowing, 

And  too  oft  no  thought  bestowing — 

Heedless  of  the  now  or  then  ; 
Heedless  of  our  spirit's  sowings ; 
O,  what  madness  stamps  our  doings  ! 

This  is  not  the  work  of  men  ! 
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O  that  quicken'd  souls  were  ours, 

And  that  "good  seed"  filled  the  furrows — 

Fill'd  the  furrows  of  the  heart ; 
Then  a  harvest  fair  would  meet  us, 
And  a  song  of  praise  would  greet  us, 

Death  would  have  no  fear  nor  smart. 


LIFE  IS  BEAUTIFUL. 

Life  is  beautiful !     Of  love's  creation 

Are  sweet  endearments — fruits  of  vernal  bloom; 
To  Eschol  grapes  they  bear  a  dear  relation  ; 

They  sweetly  tell  us  of  our  future  home. 

Life  is  beautiful !     It  hath  its  sorrows  ! 

Evil  and  good  spring  ever  from  the  ground, 
But  joys  celestial  fill  the  many  furrows, 

And  heavenly  manna  for  each  day  is  found. 

Life  is  beautiful !     Then  let  us  never 

Its  beauty  mar  by  selfish  thoughts  or  deeds; 

The  crystal  spring  hath  life,  yet  giveth  ever, — 
So  give,  and  we  shall  have  for  all  our  needs. 
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LOOKING  TO  JESUS. 

Looking  to  Jesus,  the  sun  of  the  soul, 

Shall  scatter  thy  darkness  and  sorrow ! 
As  mists  of  the  morning  they  swiftly  shall  roll. 
And  though  o'er  thy  spirit  night  shadows  may  fall, 
Thou  still  shalt  wait  calmly  the  morrow. 

Looking  to  Jesus  !  thy  life  shall  become 

As  sweet  and  as  fair  as  a  flower ! 
And  heavenly  graces  shall  burst  into  bloom, 
Which  brightly  shall  flourish  o'er  nature's  cold  tomb, 

Shall  beautify  Heaven's  own  bower. 

Looking  to  Jesus  !  in  Ufe  and  in  death. 

Sweet  peace  to  the  bosom  is  given, 
Though  Christians  may  suffer  from  earth's  chilling 

breath. 
Yet  still  they  are  blessed ;  the  Saviour  saith. 

That  "  their's  is  the  kingdom  of  Heaven." 


THE  WRECK  OF  "THE  LONDON." 

From  the  south  to  the  north  went  speeding  forth- 
<"The  London,'  wrecked  and  lost  !" 

And  it  stopped  the  gay  in  their  song  of  mirth, 

And  gave  unto  grief  a  deeper  birth, 
And  many  the  tears  it  cost. 
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A  short,  short  week,  and  we  hear  the  knell 

That  palsies  the  list'ning  heart ! 
For  it  speaks  to  us  of  the  last  farewell, 
Of  friends  we  lov'd  so  long  and  so  well, 

And  causeth  an  endless  smart. 

They  had  left  our  hearths  with  a  hopeful  look, — 

A  hope,  that  in  years  to  come 
They  would  sit  again  by  the  cosy  nook, 
Or  walk  again  by  the  pebbly  brook, 

In  this  our  English  home. 

A  husband  takes  in  that  noble  ship* 

His  wife  to  her  future  home ; 
"  'Tvvixt  cup  and  lip  are  many  a  slip  ! " 
The  quicker  they  speed  on  that  marriage  trip, 

But  hastens  their  fearful  doom. 

Anon  we  learn  'mid  hope  and  fear 

That  some  from  that  wreck  are  sav'd, 
And  we  brush  from  our  eyes  the  trickling  tear, 
And  wait  impatient  those  names  to  hear, — 
Those  names  on  our  hearts  engrav'd. 


*  A  reference  is  here  made  to  a  Cumbrian  who  had  "done 
well"  in  Australia,  and  who  had  returned  to  his  native  countiy 
to  take  to  himself  a  wife.  He  was  married  a  day  or  two  previous 
to  the  sailing  of  the  ship.  He  and  his  wife  were  among  the 
many  who  perished  on  board  tliat  ill-fated  vessel — "  The 
London." 
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We  wait  in  vain  !     O,  not  for  us 

Are  the  gladsome  words,  "they  live  ;" 
And  we  turn  again  to  bear  the  cross, 
And  think  of  the  gain,  and  think  of  the  loss 
Which  the  hand  of  death  can  give. 

And  soon  we  hear  from  the  living  few, 

The  whole  of  that  tale  of  woe, — 
The  patient  endurance  of  friends  and  crew, 
'Mid  waves  that  lash'd  and  winds  that  blew 
In  that  day  and  night  of  awe. 

In  fancy  we  visit  the  sinking  wreck. 
And  mix  with  the  anxious  crowd ; 
With  them  we  walk  the  watery  deck — 
We  hear  the  sorrow  that  knows  no  check — 
While  the  waves  fall  thick  and  loud. 

We  see  the  forms  that  shrink  and  start, 

As  the  waters  break  and  fill ! 
One  there  unfolds  the  heavenly  chart. 
And  One,  unseen,  to  the  troubl'd  heart, 

Is  crying,  "  Peace,  be  still ! " 

A  calmness  visits  that  waiting  band — 

So  sudden — so  soon  to  die  ! 
Motionless,  speechless,  lo  they  stand  ! 
Nought  is  seen  but  the  love-clasp'd  hand — 

And  passionate,  tearful  eye. 
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A  Stir  is  made  !  there  are  men  who  see 

A  chance — an  escape  to  Hfe  I 
A  boat  is  launch'd  on  that  boiUng  sea, 
Those  who  enter  must  madmen  be — 

'Twill  only  prolong  the  strife. 

They  are  in  the  boat !  they  are  on  the  wave  ! 

They  call  upon  one  to  come — 
That  one  is  Martyn,  the  true  and  brave, 
He  stands  erect — he  awaits  his  grave, 

And  wishes  them  "  God  speed  "  home. 

But  scarce  is  the  tiny  speck  afloat. 

Than  a  voice  breaks  on  the  air — 
"A  thousand  pounds  for  a  seat  in  the  boat !" 
Ah  !  vain  was  the  favour  the  lady  sought. 
For  they  neither  can  nor  dare. 

A  moment  more  and  no  sound  is  heard — 

No  sound  but  the  roaring  sea  ! 
Still  are  the  hearts  that  lately  stirr'd, 
And  lips  which  utter'd  the  cheering  word. 

Are  silent  to  you  and  me. 

The  ship  is  gone  with  her  hundreds  down 

Down,  down  to  the  silent  deep  ! 
The  emigrant's  gold  he  call'd  his  own, — 
The  hopes  which  prorais'd  a  future  cro\vn. 
Are  down  in  the  Ocean's  Keep. 
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WILD  FLOWERS. 

Dear  native  wild  flowers,  what  gladness  ye  bring, 
You  make  ever  welcome  the  coming  of  spring  ! 
I  love  you,  I  love  you,  both  madly  and  well, 
For  deep  in  my  bosom  your  memories  dwell ! 
Each  year  I  await  you — you  noiselessly  come, 
And  cover  the  earth  with  your  sweetness  and  bloom, 
And  cover  my  heart  that  is  lonely  and  bare, 
With  thoughts  that  bear  blossombothfragrantandfair. 
There  are  beautiful  flowers  in  gardens  that  grow, 
Some  bright  as  the  sunset,  some  fair  as  the  snow, 
But  yet  ye  are  dearer — ye  blossom  so  free, 
By  mountain  and  meadow,  by  river  and  sea ; 
The  poor  and  the  rich  may  regard  as  their  own, 
These  gifts  which  the  Father  in  mercy  hath  sown. 
You  are  dear !  you  are  dear!  O,  wild  growing  flowers, 
You  carry  me  back  to  life's  happiest  hours — 
The  hours  of  childhood — the  sweetest  and  best. 
When  earth  in  her  glittering  garment  was  drest ; 
With  playmates  around,  who  so  happy  as  1 1 
My  heart  was  as  blithe  as  the  bird  in  the  sky ; 
We  joyfully  wander'd  o'er  hill  and  o'er  dell, 
Led  on,  and  led  on,  by  your  magical  spell ; 
Those  playmates,  alas,  are  removed  from  the  scene, 
And  little  remaineth  to  tell  they  have  been, 
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But  they  left  in  your  keeping  their  sayings  and  deeds, 
Andye  whisper  them  forthinthevvoodlandsand  meads. 
Then  welcome!  O  welcome!  ye  children  of  spring! 
For  dear,  sweetly  dear,  are  the  thoughts  that  ye  bring ! 


THE  EVENING  HOUR. 

O  sweet  is  the  hour  that  calls  us, 
From  the  toils  of  the  day  away. 

As  sweet  as  the  jubilee  morning 
To  the  hearts  that  in  prison  lay. 

For  it  takes  us  back  to  our  dwellings, 
To  our  darlings  and  loves  again ; 

Vexations  and  cares  are  forgotten, 
And  what  we  have  felt  of  pain. 

From  the  storms  of  life  we  are  shelter'd  ! 

Far  beneath  is  the  care-wash'd  beach ; 
In  our  ears  are  the  waves'  commotion. 

But  our  hearts  are  beyond  their  reach. 

Home  is  a  castle,  well-guarded  ; 

Love  ever  keeps  watch  at  the  gate ; 
No  foe  is  permitted  to  enter, 

No  friend  is  permitted  to  wait. 
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The  children  gather  around  us, — 
They  have  much  to  tell  and  to  ask ; 

To  interpret  their  strange  sweet  language, 
Is  a  pleasant  and  difficult  task. 

Their  voices  awaken  emotions, 

Like  the  verse  of  some  dear  old  song ; 

And  our  hearts  in  fancy  are  carried 
O'er  the  beautiful  past  along. 

Life's  duties  may  bring  separations — 
We  will  meekly  endure  our  cross  ; 

For  the  evening  hour  awaits  us, 
And  will  more  than  repay  our  loss. 


TRANSITION. 

The  clock  in  the  old  church  tower. 
That  ever  to  Time  beats  true. 

Hath  tolled  a  knell  to  the  old  year, 
And  chimes  a  hymn  to  the  new. 

We  leave  the  dead  for  the  living — 
The  known  for  the  unknown  friend  ; 

The  tongue  that  late  mimic'd  sorrow, 
Is  first  with  gay  song  to  blend. 
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Quick  from  the  grave  to  the  altar, 

Ye  turn,  O  thoughtless  bells  ! 
Long  are  your  welcome  greetings. 

But  brief  are  your  cold  farewells. 

Chime  !  there  are  many  who  listen, 

Who  echo  your  merry  tone, 
Who  welcome  the  new  year  morning, 

Who  grieve  not  the  old  year  gone. 

And  yet,  to  many  a  dwelling. 
Ye  come,  a  mournful  throng — 

Ye  fall  on  the  grief-strung  bosom. 
And  waken  the  solemn  song. 

And  fancy  hears  in  your  music, 

As  hears  in  the  ocean  shells. 
The  soundings  of  troubl'd  waters. 

The  echoes  of  sad  farewells. 

Some  look  away  to  the  future. 

Some  mournfully  cling  to  the  past — 

As  clingeth  the  green-leafed  ivy. 
To  trees  struck  down  by  the  blast. 
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"DUST  TO  DUST." 

Down  !  down  !  down  ! 
The  narrow  street  of  the  busy  town, 

The  corpse  to  the  grave  is  carried  ! 
Harnessed  trade  is  going  its  round, 
Heedless  of  the  funereal  sound — 
Looking  away  from  the  yawning  ground, — 

The  ground  where  the  dead  are  buried  ; 
But  above  the  clash  !  and  above  the  din, 
Of  hammers  that  strike,  and  wheels  that  spin, 
Is  heard  the  tread  of  the  Conqueror,  Sin, — 

Loud  are  its  steps,  and  hurried  : 
And  the  man  of  pleasure  and  sordid  gain. 
Hears  the  voice  of  the  funeral  train, 

And  the  "still  small  voice"  within  : — 
"Thy  eager  pursuits  are  all  in  vain, 
Time  is  bearing  thee  on  amain. 
Bearing  thee  nearer  the  narrow  lane 
That  leads  to  the  dead  man's  Inn  ! 
In  the  narrow  room  within  — 
In  that  narrow  room  shut  in, 
On  a  couch  of  soil, 
Thou  shalt  rest  awhile. 
Till  the  feast  of  worms  begin." 

Down  !  down  I  down ! 
And  waiting  earth  receiveth  her  own, — 
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"Earth  to  earth,"  returns  : 
The  sexton  singeth  his  sad  "  Amen  ; " 
And  falls  from  his  hand, 
The  uttering  sand — 
The  sand  that  falls  like  Etna  rain, 
Burning  the  heart,  and  burning  the  brain — 
Dust  that  wooeth,  and  not  in  vain, 
The  passive  dead, 
The  two  are  wed, 
And  closely  one  the  lately  twain — 
"  Dust  to  dust "  returns. 


HELPS  BY  THE  WAY. 

Spake  the  springs  unto  the  showers, 
From  their  beds  among  the  rushes. 
From  the  shades  of  water-lilies. 
Are  ye  sisters  1  are  ye  brothers  1 
Tell  us,  O  ye  crystal  showers, 
What  we  are  to  one  another  ? 
What  we  are,  alas  !  we  know  not — 
Know  not  whither  we  are  going — 
Only  know  we  live  and  languish  ! 
Sands  around  and  suns  above  us, 
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Rob  US  of  our  little  being, 
And  a  something  calls  us  onward — 
Onward  to  a  sad  uncertain  ! 
Answer'd  thus,  the  silver  showers, 
To  the  springs  among  the  rushes : — 
"We  are  sisters,  come  to  greet  you, 
We  are  brothers,  come  to  meet  you, 
On  your  march  across  the  desert, 
To  a  pleasant  land  and  fruitful. 
To  the  arms  of  one  who  loves  you, 
To  the  mother  of  all  waters." 

And  a  brooklet  sparkl'd  onward — 
Onward  through  the  spreading  valley  ; 
Willows  bent  their  heads  and  kiss'd  it, 
For  the  blessings  that  it  brought  them. 
Happy  was  the  little  brooklet — 
Happy  in  its  blessing  others  ; 
Pleasant  thoughts  were  in  its  bosom  :— 
"  I  am  nearing  fast  the  ocean — 
Joyous  is  my  journey  thither  !" 
But  obstructions  wait  its  future — 
Wait  its  passage  to  the  ocean ; 
And  from  sources  least  expected, 
Come  its  hindrances  and  crosses, — 
Grasses  it  had  nurs'd  and  nourish'd, — 
Bushes  which  had  sprung  and  shooted 
From  the  seeds  which  it  had  scatter'd 
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In  its  day  of  joyous  labour. 
These  alas  !  with  many  others, 
Wring  its  fainting  heart  with  sorrow  ; 
And  it  cries,  with  voice  of  anguish, 
"Is  there  none  to  help  and  cheer  me?" 

Now  a  voice  that  knows  no  terror, 
Speaks  unto  it  from  a  distance, 
'Tis  the  rushing,  dashing  river ; 
There  is  life  in  all  it  utters  : — 
"  Fretful,  timid,  little  river, 
I  have  heard  thy  cry,  and  hasten 
With  a  help  that  triumphs  ever  ; 
In  my  arms  are  many  brothers, 
IMany  sisters,  and  we  wait  thee  ; 
We  are  strong — for  we  are  many, 
And  we  live  and  help  each  other; 
Come  unto  us,  timid  brother  ; 
Thou  shalt  share  in  all  our  blessings ; 
Shalt  be  strengthen'd  and  shall  strengthen!" 
It  has  heard  the  kindly  greeting  ; 
And  with  heart  elate  and  buoyant. 
Springs  and  meets  the  calling  river. 

On  through  fruitful  lands,  the  river 
Passes  on  and  knows  no  staying, 
"  Unity  is  strength,"  its  motto. 
Like  a  mighty  wind  it  sweepeth — 
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Bending,  moving  all  before  it, — 
All  obstructions  flee  before  it ; 
But  a  beauty  riseth  ever, 
On  the  borders  of  the  river  ; 
And  the  land  through  which  it  floweth, 
Echoes  with  a  sound  of  gladness  ; 
Ocean  hears  the  singing  waters, 
And,  with  longings  of  a  mother. 
Runs  and  clasps  them  to  her  bosom. 
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Jformer  #pmbns  of  iht  ^ress. 


NIGHT  AND  OTHER  POEMS. 


The  Freeman  (Lonflon).— TLe  author  underrates  his 
powers  ;  and  he  will  find  more  than  "personal  friends  to 
encourage  the  efforts  of  his  pen."  "  Night "  is  a  touching 
tale  well  told.  "Popular  Chimes,"  and  "Our  Market 
Day,"  are  not  unsuccessfid  imitations  of  two  of  Hood's 
pieces,  as  "Helps  by  the  way"  has  caught  the  rhythm  of 
"Hiawatha."  The  volume  is  pervaded  by  a  gentle  spirit, 
which  is  every^vhere  earnest  and  true ;  and  we  shall  be 
glad  to  hear  that  the  author  prepares  for  a  higher  flight, 
longer  and  self -sustained. 

Public  Opinion  (London). — They  show  culture  and  ob- 
servation. 

The  Christian  World  (London). — "Night  and  other 
Poems"  is  by  a  gentleman  who  has  already  won  for  himself 
a  good  name  as  an  author.  .  .  .  There  are  in  it  some 
thoughts  felicitously  expressed.  There  is  not  a  verse  that 
will  not  bear  re-reading. 

The  Independent  (London). — There  is  a  great  variety  iu 
the  book,  and  the  titles  are  attractive.  "Helps  by  the 
way"  is  a  pretty  poem. 


Carlisle  Patriot. — Many  of  his  pieces  abound  with  traces 
of  poetic  genius.  .  .  .  His  style  is^clear^^and  simple,  and 
free  from  all  meaningless  vagueness.  He  evidently  writes 
to  instruct,  to  strengthen,  and  to  cheer  the  weary  and 
faltering  disciples  of  truth.  .  .  .  There  is  much  in  the 
book  of  the  Burn  to  repay  a  reflective  perusal. 

Carlisle  Journal. — His  friends  cannot  but  be  satisfied  with 
the  sentiments  which  pervade  the  verses. 

Carlisle  Express. — He  has  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  his 
production. 

Carlisle  Examiner. — We  recommend  all  to  buy  this  book 
who  care  to  read  the  pleasant  expressions  of  natural, 
truthful  thoughts  and  feelings. 

Wirjton  Advertiser.— y^e  heartily  recommend  "Night  and 
other  Poems"  to  our  readers  as  an  interesting  and  agreeable 
contribution  to  our  local  literature. 

The  Whitehaven  Neios. — The  author  is  not  unknown  to 
local  fame.  .  .  .  One  of  the  best  pieces  in  the  book  is 
entitled  "Our  Market  Day,"  evidently  taken  from  "the 
Hfe." 

Hawick  Advertiser. — The  opening  and  principal  poem  of 
the  series,  "Night,"  will  tempt  the  reader  to  go  deeper  into 
the  volume.  .  .  .  On  perusal  of  his  voliune  he  will  be 
pronounced  no  meau  aspirant  to  poetic  fame. 

The  Gateshead  Observer. — The  poet  is  not  generally 
known  at  present,  but  from  some  of  his  compositions  there 
is  some  probability  that  he  may  yet  be  "brought  to  light." 

The  Hexham  Courant. — The  opening  lines  in  the  principal 
poem  of  the  book  show  that  we  have  come  across  a  poet ; 
and  ever  as  we  proceed  we  hit  upon  passages  of  real  beauty 
and  sweetness. 


VOICES  OF  NATURE. 


Carlisle  Examiner. — The  book  is  so  full  of  expressions  of 
genial  sympathy  with  toil,  such  kindly  feeling  and  love  of 
nature  and  goodness,  that  we  are  convinced  its  perusal  will 
amply  repay  the  reader,  by  filling  his  mind  with  quiet 
suggestive  thoughts,  and  his  heart  with  solemn,  uushake- 
able  trust  and  contidence. 

Whlteharen  Tima^. — There  is  not,  from  the  beginning  to 
the  end  of  the  book,  a  single  piece  which,  if  read  and  studied 
aright,  will  not  convey  a  useful  and  instructive  lesson. 

Wigton  Advertiser. — The  volume  may  be  found  deserving 
of  a  place  on  the  table  of  anyone  who  desires  to  have  some- 
thing more  than  "'creekiug  couplets,"  or  flimsy  sentiment 
in  verse. 

Hull  Temperance  Visitor.  — Throughout  the  volume  there 
breathes  a  genial  spirit,  inculcating  the  highest  moral  and 
religious  principles. 


LOCAL  TRADITIONS  AND  OTHER  POEMS. 


Carlisle  Examiner. — They  are  animated  by  considerable 
geniality  of  tone,  which,  with  the  author's  facility  of 
versification,  and  his  love  for  the  quaint  old  legends  that 
are  passed  downward  f7-om  one  generation  to  another,  gives 
his  poetry  an  uncommon  charm. 

Carlisle  Express. — The  little  book  is  worth  purchasing, 
for  its  contents  arc  well  calculated  to  instruct  and  influence 
for  good  all  who  care  to  become  acquainted  with  them.   Tho 


poems  are  evideutly  the  thiukiugs  of  a  man  who  has  a 
longing  for  the  good  and  true,  and  in  whose  heart  there  is 
a  wealth  of  lov^e  for  his  fellow  kind.  The  stories  are  well 
told  ;  and  the  author  never  ventures  to  sentimentalise  or 
moralise  beyond  his  own  experience  of  life  :  thus  the  book 
has  the  one  great  merit  of  truthfulness. 

Wigton  Advertiser. — The  volume  before  us  possesses 
sufficient  merits  to  commend  it  to  a  large  and  even  educated 
class  of  readers. 

Whitehaven  News. — We  have  often  observed  in  the  papers 
little  fugitive  pieces  from  his  pen  betraying  more  than 
usual  merit.  Mr.  Burn,  if  not  a  great  i)oet,  is  no  mere 
rhymester. 

Odd  Felloivs'  Magazine. — They  are  related  in  an  easy, 
unostentatious  manner,  and  with  considerable  poetic  taste. 
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A  GLOSSARY  of  the  WORDS  and  PHRASES 

OP  FURNESS  (North  Lancasliire),  with  Illustrative 
Quotations,  principally  from  the  Old  Northern  Writers. 
By  J.  P.  Morris,  F.A.S.L. 


We  are  thoroughly  pleased  with  the  creditable  way  in  which 
Mr.  Morris  has  performed  his  task.  We  had  marked  a  uimiber 
of  words,  the  explanation  of  which  struck  us  as  being  good 
and  to  the  point,  biit  space  unfortunately  fails  us.  We  com- 
mend the  Furuess  Glossary  to  all  students  of  our  dialects.— 
Westminster  Beview. 

The  collection  of  words  is  remarkably  good,  and  Mr.  Morris 
has  most  wisely  and  at  considerable  pains  and  trouble  illustrated 
them  with  extracts  from  old  writers. — The  Reliquary  Quarterly 

Review. 

Mr.  Morris  is  well  known  in  the  district,  both  as  a  Avriter 
and  an  antiquarian.  His  labours  in  the  work  before  us  evince 
him  to  be  a  zealous  and  vmtiring  student.  We  trust  his  book 
wiE  have  the  success  which  we  think  it  well  deserves. — 
Ulverston  Advertiser. 

The  stranger  who  takes  up  his  abode  in  Furuess  will  find 
Mr.  Morris's  little  book  a  capital  helpmate.  —  Ulverston  Mirror. 

Apart  from  its  etymological  value  the  work  is  highly  accept- 
able as  a  contribution  to  local  literature. — Carlide  Journal. 

We  cordially  recommend  the  glossary  to  admirers  of  the  old 
writers,  and  to  all  curious  philologists. — Carlisle  Patriot. 

Valuable  as  tracing  to  their  source  many  good  old  forms  of 
the  Furness  dialect,  and  as  explaining  not  a  few  archai.sms 
which  have  been  stumbling-blocks  to  students  of  their  mother 
tongue.  —  Whitelmven  News. 
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THE   FOLK-SPEECH  OF  CUMBERLAND 
and  some  Districts  Adjacent ;  being  short  Stories  and 
Kliyiues  in  the  Dialects  of  the  West  Border  Counties. 
By  Alex.  CRAia  Gibson,  F.S.A. 


The  tales  are  remarkable  for  their  spirit  and  humonr.  The 
poetry,  too,  is  marked  by  the  same  characteristics. —  West- 
minster Review. 

The  stories  and  rhymes  have  the  freshness  of  natvire  about 
them. — Contemporary  Review. 

Brimful  of  humour,  homely  wit  and  sense,  and  reflect  the 
character  and  life  and  ways  of  thought  of  an  honest  sturdy 
people. — Spectator. 

The  stories,  or  prose  pieces,  are  wondei'f ully  clever  and  well 
done. — Saturday  Review. 

This  is  an  uncommon  book,  combining,  as  it  does,  in  an 
extraordinary  degree,  the  recondite  lore  which  throws  anti- 
quarians iuto  ecstacies,  with  the  shrewd  humour,  the  descrip- 
tive force,  and  the  poetic  charm  which,  garbed  in  the  old 
Norse-rooted  vernacular  which  Cumbrians  love  so  well,  will 
secure  for  it  a  cordial  reception  among  all  those  who  claim 
"canny  Cumberland"  for  their  childhood's  home. — Eddowes's 
Shrewsbury  Journal. 

His  poems  are  pictures  in  very  natural  colours. — Durham 
Chronicle. 

Destined  to  an  honourable  place  among  the  choicest  pro- 
ductions of  our  native  literatiu-e. — Carlisle  Journal. 

Besides  being  a  learned  antiquary,  he  has  wit,  humour,  and 
a  true  vein  of  poetry  in  him,  and  the  literary  skill,  in  addition 
to  turn  aU  these  to  the  best  account.  —Carlisle  Express. 

In  its  way  perfectly  unique. — Carlisle  Examiner. 
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SONGS     AND      BALLADS 

By  JOHN  JAMES  LONSDALE, 

Author  of  "Tlie  Ship  Boy's  Letter,"  "Robin's  Return,"  &c. 
WITH  A  BRIEF  MEMOIR. 


From  the  A  THEN^UM,  December  21st,  1S67. 
Mr.  Lonsdale's  songs  have  not  only  great  merit,  but  they 
display  the  very  variety  of  which  he  himself  was  sceptical. 
His  fu'st  lay,  "Minna,"  might  lay  claim  even  to  imagination  ; 
nevertheless,  for  completeness  and  delicacy  of  execution,  we 
prefer  some  of  his  shorter  pieces.  Of  most  of  these  it  may  be 
said  that  they  are  the  dramatic  expressions  of  emotional  ideas. 
In  many  cases,  however,  these  songs  have  the  robust  interest 
of  story,  or  that  of  character  and  picture,  \^'^len  it  is  borne 
in  mind  that  by  far  the  greater  portion  of  these  lays  wei-e 
written  for  music,  no  small  jjraise  miist  be  awarded  to  the 
poet,  not  only  for  the  suitability  of  his  themes  to  his  purpose, 
but  for  the  picturesqueness  and  fancy  with  which  he  has 
invested  them  imder  difficult  conditions. 

From  the  WESTMIXSTER  REVIEW,  January,  1868. 

Poetry  seems  now  to  flourish  more  in  the  north  than  in  the 
soiith  of  England.  Not  long  ago  we  noticed  an  admirable 
collection  of  Cmuberland  ballads,  containing  two  songs  by 
Miss  Blamire,  W"hich  are  amongst  the  most  beautiful  and 
pathetic  in  our  language.  We  have  now  a  small  volume  Ijy 
a  Cumberland  poet,  which  may  be  put  on  the  same  shelf  \\dth 
Kirke  White.  Like  Kirke  White's,  Mr.  Lonsdale's  life  seems 
to  have  been  marked  by  pain  and  disappointment.  Like 
Kirke  White  too,  he  died  before  his  powers  were  full  developed. 
A  delicate  pathos  and  a  vein  of  humour  characterize  his  best 
pieces. 

From  the  SPEOTA  TOR,  January  lJ,th,  1868. 

"The  Children's  Kingdom"  is  really  touching.  The  picture 
of  the  band  of  children  setting  out  in  the  morning  brigiit  and 
happy,  lingering  in  the  forest  at  noon,  and  creeping  to  their 
journey's  end  at  midnight  with  tearfid  eyes,  has  a  decided 
charm. 

From  NOTES  AND  QUERIES,  May  30th,  1868. 

A  volume  containing  some  very  pleasing  poems  by  a  young 
Cimiberland  poet,  who  but  for  his  early  death,  w'ouldprol)ably 
have  taken  a  foremost  place  amongst  the  lyrists  of  our  day. 

CARLISLE  :   GEO.   COWARD.        LONOON  :  J.   RUS.SIiU.  S.MITH. 


F.  Cajj  Svu.     Price  £s.6d.,  in  neat  Cloth  binding. 

MISS  BLAMIRE'S  SONGS  AND  POEMS; 
togetlier  with  Songs  by  her  frieud  Miss  Gilpin  of 
Sccaleby    Castle.       With    Portrait    of    Miss   Blamire. 

She  was  au  anomaly  in  literature.  She  had  far  too  modest  an 
opinion  of  herself ;  an  extreme  seldom  run  into,  and  sornetimes, 
as  in  this  case,  attended  like  other  extremes  with  disadvan- 
tages. We  are  inclined,  however,  to  think  that  if  we  have 
lost  a  great  deal  by  her  idtra-modesty,  we  have  gained  some- 
thing. Without  it,  it  is  questionable  whether  she  would  have 
abandoned  herself  so  entirely  to  her  inclination,  and  left  us 
those  exquisite  lyrics  which  derive  their  charms  from  the 
simple,  undisguised  thoughts  which  they  contain.  The  char- 
acteristic of  her  poetry  is  its  simplicity.  It  is  the  simplicity 
of  genuine  pathos.  It  enters  into  all  her  compositions,  and  is 
perhaps  pre-eminent  in  her  Scottish  songs. 

Carlisle  Journal,  184^. 

In  her  songs,  whether  in  pure  English,  or  in  the  Cumbrian 
or  Scottish  dialect,  she  is  animated,  simple,  and  tender,  often 
touching  a  chord  which  thrills  a  sympathetic  string  deep  in 
the  reader's  bosom.  It  may,  indeed,  be  confidently  predicted 
of  several  of  these  lyrics,  that  they  will  live  mth  the  best 
productions  of  their  age,  and  longer  than  many  that  were  at 
first  allowed  to  rank  more  highly. — Chambers'  Journal,  1842. 


F.  Gap  8vo.     Price  3s.,  in  neat  Cloth  binding. 
ROBERT    ANDERSON'S    CUMBERLAND 
BALLADS. 

As  a  pourtrayer  of  rustic  manners— as  a  relator  of  homely 
incident — as  a  hander  down  of  ancient  customs,  and  of  ways 
of  life  fast  wearing  or  worn  out— as  an  exponent  of  the 
feelings,  tastes,  habits,  and  language  of  the  most  interesting 
class  in  a  most  interesting  district,  and  in  some  other  respects, 
we  hold  Anderson  to  be  unequalled,  not  in  Cumberland  only, 
1)ut  in  England.  As  a  description  of  a  long,  rapid,  and  varied 
succession  of  scenes— every  one  a  photograph— occurring  at  a 
gathering  of  country  people  intent  upon  enjoying  themselves 
in  their  own  uncouth  roystering  fashion,  given  in  rattling, 
jingling,  regularly  irregular  rhymes,  with  a  chorus  that  is  of 
itself  a  concentration  of  uproarious  fim  and  revelry,  we  have 
never  read  or  heard  anything  like  Anderson's  "Worton 
Wedding." —  Whitehaven  Herald. 

CARLISLE  :   GEO.   COWARD.       LONDON  :   J.   RUSSELL  SMITH. 


Cloth,  neat,  Price  3s.  6d. ;  or  in  Extra  bindiny.  Gilt  Edges,  os, 
POEMS.      By    PETER    BURN. 

A     NEW     AND     COMPLETE     EDITION. 

Full  of  expressions  of  genial  sympathy  with  toil,  and  kindly 
feeling  and  love  of  nature  and  goodness.—  Carlisle  Examiner. 

Evidently  the  thinkings  of  a  man  who  has  a  longing  for  the 
good  and  true,  and  in  whose  heart  there  is  a  wealth  of  love  for 
his  fellow  kind. — Carlisle  Express. 

Possesses  sufficient  merits  to  commend  it  to  a  large  class  of 
readers. — Wujton  Advertiser. 

Mr.  Burn,  if  not  a  great  jjoet,  is  no  mere  rliymster. — 
Whitehaven  News. 

Related  in  an  easy,  unostentious  manner,  and  with  consider- 
able poetic  taste. — Odd-Fellows'  Magazine. 

F.  Cap  Svo.     Price  3s.  b'd. 
POEMS  BY  MRS.  WILSON  TWENTYMAN  of 

Evening  Hill.      Dedicated,   by  permission,  to  H.   W. 
Longfellow. 

F.  Cap  Svo.     Price  2s.  6d. 
ROUGH    NOTES     OP     SEVEN     CAMPAIGNS 
in  Spain,   France,  and   America,   from  1809  to    1815. 
By  JOHN  SPENCER  COOPER,  late  Sergeant  in  the 
7th  Royal  Fusileers. 


CARLISLE  :   GEO.  COWARD.     LONDON  :  JXO.  RUSSELL  S.MITH. 


Small  Crown  8vo.     Price  One  ShUlirif/. 

FORNESS  FOLK,  the'r  Sayin's  an'  Dewin's  ; 
or  Sketches  of  Life  and  Character  in  Lonsdale  North  of 
the  Sands.     By  ROGER  PIKETAH. 


CONTAINS  :- 


Amaug  t'  Rowndheeads. 
T'  Poor  Miners  i'  Forness. 
Cockles  an'  Fleeaks. 


Smugglin'  an'  Wreckiu'. 

Anecdotes. 


A  NNO  UNCEMENTS. 


The  songs  and  BALLADS  of  CUMBERLAND ; 
with  Biographical  Sketches,  Notes,  and  Glossary. 
Edited  by  Sidney  Gilpin.     A  New  and  Revised  Edition. 

A  New  Volume  of 

CUMBERLAND  DIALECT  STORIES  AND 
RHYMES.  By  JOHN  RICHARDSON  of  Saint 
John's. 


CARLISLE:   GEO.  COWARD.    LONDON:  JNO.  RUSSELL  SMITH. 


Crown  8vo.     Price  2s.  in  extra  Cloth  binding  ;  or  Is.  in 
neat  Paper  Cover. 

OLD  CASTLES  :  Including  Sketches  of  Carlisle, 
Corby,  and  Linstock  Castles  ;  wdth  a  Poem  ou 
Carlisle.  By  M.  S.,  Author  of  an  "Essay  on  Shak- 
speare,"  &c. 

F.  Cap  Svo.     Price  Is. 

RAYSON'S  DIALECT  POEMS  AND  BALLADS. 

Complete  Edition. 

WISE  WIFE.  A  Tale  in  the  Cumberland  Dialect. 
By  the  Author  of  "Joe  and  the  Geologist."  Price 
Threepence. 

THREE  FURNESS  DIALECT  TALES.  Price 
Tlireepence. 

Contains  : — Siege  o'  Brou'ton. 

Lebby  Beck  Dobby. 
Invasion  o'  U'ston. 


CARLISLE  :    GEO.    COWARD. 


The  songs  and  BALLADS  of  CUMBERLAND 

With  Music  by  William  Metcalfe. 


L  D'YE  KEN  JOHN  PEEL?     Words  by  John  Woodcock 
Graves.     Pi-ice  4s. 

2.  LAL  DINAH  GEAYSON  ("M'appen  I  may").     Words 

by  Alex.  Craig  Gibson.     Price  4s. 

3.  REED  ROBIN.    Words  by  Robert  Anderson.    Price  2s.  6d. 

4.  "WELCOME  INTO  CUMBERLAND."      Words  by  the 

Rev.  T.  Ellwood.     Price  3s. 

5.  THE    WAEFU'    HEART.       Words    by    Miss    Blamire. 

Price  2s.  6d. 

(To  he  continued.)     The  above  at  Half- Price. 


CARLISLE  :    GEO.    COWARD. 


"The  first  classical  collection  of  Scottish  Songs  and  Ballads." 

Sir  Walter  Scott. 

HERD'S  ANCIENT  and  MODERN  SCOTTISH 
SONGS,  HEROIC  BALLADS,  &c.  In  2  vols.  A  page 
for  page  Reprint  of  the  edition  of  1776.  With 
Biographical  Sketch  of  Herd,  and  Illustrative  Notes  by 
Sidney  Gilpin. 

0/  tills  edition  only  1S5  copies  were  printed  on  ordinary  Paper 
at  £1.  Is.,  and  16  copies  on  Large  Paper  at  £3.  3s. 
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